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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  POMPEII. 


THE  recent  pyrotechnic  display  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  was 
represented  the  destniction  of 
the  city  of  Pompeii,  was  attend- 
ed by  so  many  of  our  people  that  an  in- 
terest in  that 
terrible  catas- 
trophe was  a- 
roused,  and  we 
have  thought 
that  some  ex- 
planatory words 
in  relation  there- 
to would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our 
readers. 

Pompeii  was 
an  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  situat- 
ed on  the  Bay 
of  Naples,at  the 
foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  I  t 
was  a  flourish- 
ing town  con- 
taining many 
beautiful  vil  1  a  s 

that  were   occupied   by   wealthy  Roman 
citizens  as  their  coiintry  homes. 

For  centxiries  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  Vesuvius  had  shown 
no    signs     of     activity,      and    the    little 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  KUINS  OF  POMPEII. 


villages  and  towns  clustered  around  its 
slopes  were  all  unconscious  of  the  danger 
that  awaited  them. 

Pompeii  was   severely   injured   by   an 
earthquake  in  the  year  63  A.    D.,  but  the 

in  habitants 
went  vigorously 
to  work  to  make 
it  an  up-to-date 
Roman  city, 
with  all  the  then 
mode  r  n  im- 
provements. 
While  these  im- 
provements 
were  still  in 
coiirse  of  con- 
struction, it  was 
to  t  a  1 1  y  d  e  s- 
troyed  by  an 
eruption  of  Ve- 
svivius  in  the 
year  79,  A.  D., 
and  was  buried 
imder  success- 
ive layers  of 
dust  and  ashes 
and  piimice-stone.  until  there  was  no 
trace  even  of  the  place  where  it  had 
once  been.  Immediately  after  the  fire 
of  the  eruption  had  passed  some  of  the 
people  ventured  to  return  and   attempted 
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to  excavate  the  ruins  in  search  of  valu- 
ables left  behind.  These  attempts  how- 
ever were  soon  abandoned;  vegetation 
sprang  up  upon  the  grave  of  the  city  and 
even  the  site  was  forgotten. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  174!S  that  it  was 
discovered,  quite  by  accident,  by  a  peasant 
who  was  digging  there  and  found  a  few 
household  utensils  buried  in  the  earth. 
This  find  led  to  the  re-discovery  of  the 
town.  Excavations  have  been  in  progress 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  and  now 


through   these  many  centuries,  while  it 
has  been  sealed  in  a  silent  tomb. 

Some  writers,  especially  Pliny,  the 
younger,  have  left  graphic  descriptions  of 
how  the  disaster  occurred.  Pliny,  in  two 
letters  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  describes 
the  violent  earthquake  shocks,  the  dense 
clouds  of  dust  and  the  vapor  that  arose 
from  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
brought  darkness  and  the  gloom  of  night 
over  the  city,  this  gloom  being  relieved 
only  by    incessant    flashes    of   lightning. 


POMPEII  EE.STOKED. 


more  than   half  of   the   ancient   city  of 
Pompeii  has  been  uncovered. 

Though  it  had  been  buried  for  so  many 
centuries  beneath  the  earth,  yet  today  we 
have  a  better  understanding  of  its  ancient 
appearance  than  we  have  of  any  other 
Roman  city.  It  might  really  have  been 
said  to  have  been  preserved  rather  than 
destroyed.  The  life  that  once  surged 
within  it  is  now  no  more  known,  but  the 
works  of  art,  the  buildings  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  town,  once  so  famous 
for  its  beauty,  and  for  its  pleasure-loving 
inhabitants  have  been  marvelously  spared 


which  added  to  the  terror  of  the  scene. 

The  inhabitants  fled  in  all  directions, 
the  majority,  it  is  said,  escaping  with 
their  lives,  some,  however,  being  en- 
tombed in  the  doomed  city,  and  whose  re- 
mains have  also  been  discovered.  It  is 
estimated  that  two  thousand  persons  per- 
ished in  the  catastrophe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  material  first 
ejected  from  the  crater  consisted  of  fine 
dust  or  volcanic  ashes,  which  accumulated 
over  the  city  to  a  depth  of  three  feet; 
this  was  followed  by  a  layer  fully  as  great  of 
cinders;  then  streams  of  mud,  formed  by 
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the  mingling  of  the  condensing  vapors 
■with  the  dust,  flowed  through  the  streets 
and  buried  the  houses,  this  subsequently 
hardened  and  formed  the  principle  cov- 
ering of  the  town. 

Dr.  James  E.  Talmage  visited  Pompeii 
several  years  ago,  and  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw  there  we  condense  the 
following  extracts: 

"We  find  there  a  city  in  ruins;  the 
walls  of  the  buildings  are  still  standing, 
but  with  a  few  notable  exceptions  the 
structures  are  roofless.     It  is  known  that 


are  modern,  having  been  constructed  up- 
on the  ancient  walls  to  protect  the  fres- 
coes and  other  works  of  art  within. 

"Picture  No.  '2  is  a  representation  of  a 
part  of  the  city  restored,  the  view  being 
taken  from  the  north  of  the  Forum,  look- 
ing toward  the  bay.  The  large  rectangu- 
lar enclosure  with  its  stately  columns  and 
numerous  statues  is  the  Forum,  a  place 
of  general  assembly  for  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  the  Forum  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  In  the 
foreground  is  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  and 


THE  STREET  OF  FORTUNE,  POMPEII. 


the  ground  storiee  of  the  houses  were  con- 
Btructed  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete;  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  upper  portions  were 
built  of  wood;  these  latter  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  heat  of  the  erupted  material. 
"Engraving  No.  1  is  reproduced  from  a 
photograph,  taken  from  the  level  of  the 
unexcavated  portion;  this  conveys  a  good 
general  view  of  the  city  as  it  appears  to- 
day. In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  the 
open  court  of  a  dwelling  with  paintings 
well  preserved.  Two  covered  buildings 
are     prominent     in    the    picture;     they 


also  the  beautiful  building  of  Eumachia^ 
the  latter  named  from  an  inscription, which 
declares  it  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Priestess  Eumachia;  it  was  probably  used 
as  a  merchants'  exchange. 

"Hours  would  be  required  to  simply 
traverse  the  streets  already  cleared.  We 
can  pause  to  notice  but  a  few  of  them. 
One  of  the  most  famed  is  the  Stabian 
Street,  extending  north  and  south  through 
the  city.  The  streets  of  Pompeii  are 
narrow,  and  paved  with  large  blocks  of 
lava.     At  intervals  large  stepping  stones 
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lead  from  curb  to  curb,  enabling  pedes- 
trians to  cross  the  streets  aloof  from  mud. 
Vehicles  had  to  be  guided  so  that  the 
wheels  passed  between  the  stones,  the 
horses  having  to  step  over  them. 

"Engraving  No.  '6  represents  the  Street 
of  Fortune.  Deep  ruts  in  the  lava  paving, 
cut  by  the  cart  wheels  nearly  twenty  cen- 
turies ago,  are  very  plain.  The  foot-ways 
are  well  shown,  elevated  above  the  streets 
almost  to  the  heights  of  the  stepjiing- 
stones.  As  this  entire  street  did  not  ex- 
ceed five  yards  in  width,  the  foot-ways 


ruins  of  the  edifice  still  stand;  a  flight  of 
thirteen  steps  leads  from  the  street  to  the 
platform  of  the  portico.  Inscriptions  up- 
on the  walls  declare  that  the  temple  was 
erected  during  (he  reign  of  Augustus. 

"The  Forum,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  is  shown  in  engraving 
No.  4.  This  structure  covered  a  space 
five  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length, 
and  one  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  width. 
It  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  town, 
and  was  doubtless  an  important  gather- 
ing place  in  the  days  of  the  city's  pros 


THE  FORUM,    POMPEII. 


would  seem  to  have  been  uncomfortably 
narrow.  Farther  up  the  street  a  public 
fountain  is  seen.  Water  for  the  city  must 
have  been  brought  from  a  great  distance 
by  conduits;  then  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed to  private  houses,  it  was  led  to 
fountains  on  the  streets;  to  these  the 
people  could  come  and  obtain  their  sup- 
plies. In  the  foreground  of  the  picture, 
to  the  right,  the  footway  is  seen  to  be 
paved  with  pebbles;  this  marks  the  front 
of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  to  the  existence 
of  which  the  street  owes  its  name.     The 


perity.  Sis  streets  lead  from  different 
parts  toward  the  Forum;  but  all  entrances 
to  the  enclosure  are  guarded  by  pillars  so 
that  vehicles  could  not  pass.  The  Forum 
is  paved  with  enduring  lava,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  magnificent  series  of  col- 
umns, mostly  of  the  Doric  order,  though 
above  these  rose  a  second  series  of  Ionic 
columns.  A  score  of  pedestals  for  statues 
are  distributed  within  the  Foriim :  some 
of  these  still  bear  inscriptions,  laiiding 
the  officials  to  whose  honor  the  marbles 
were  erected.     The  Forum  probably  con- 
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stituted  the  business  center  of  the  city, 
when  important  convocations  were  held, 
and  political  battles  were  fought. 

"Engraving  No.  5  shows  the  interior  of 
a  house  restored;  this  may  be  regarded 
as  essentially  correct,  as  the  ruins  still  in 
existence  testify.  The  foreground  repre- 
sents the  outer  court.  From  this  outer 
court  we  look  inward  through  the  inner 
court,  to  the  little  garden  with  its  pai  ited 
wall.  The  house  could  have  been  thrown 
open  to  view  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
or  the  apartments  might  have  been  sepa- 


preserved  state,  though  most  of  their  con- 
tents have  been  removed  to  the  Naples 
museum.  The  character  of  the  shops  is 
usually  shown  by  the  signs,  which  gen- 
erally consist  of  symbols  rather  than  of 
words;  a  XDicture  indicates  an  artist's 
studio:  a  section  of  wall  inlaid  in  colors 
designates  the  shop  of  a  mosaic  worker; 
an  amphora  hung  without  told  where  wine 
could  be  obtained;  a  loaf  marks  a  baker's 
place  of  business,  and  the  sign  of  a  ser- 
pent calls  attention  to  a  druggist's  store. 
"A  well  equipped  wine  shop\vas  uncov- 


INTERIOR  OF  A  VILLA  RESTORED. 


rated  by  curtains  or  doors.  The  statues 
shown  in  the  picture  are  such  as  were 
found  amid  the  ruins;  some  of  the  pedes- 
tals are  still  standing  in  position. 

"The  garden  of  a  Pompeiian  house  was 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  so  that  the  en- 
closure was  entirely  secluded.  The  Pom- 
peiians  had  the  habit  of  painting  their 
garden  walls  with  outdoor  scenes  in  per- 
spective, so  as  to  convey  the  idea,  by  a 
series  of  pardonable  deceptions,  that  the 
place  was  much  larger  than  it  really  was. 

"Many  of  the  shops  stid  exist  in  a  well 


ered  a  few  years  ago.  The  liquor  was 
kept  in  large,  earthenware  jars,  called 
amphorii',  generally  urn-like  in  shape, 
with  short  necks,  large  bodies,  and  pointed 
terminations  below.  In  the  shops  these 
jars  were  so  placed  that  the  mouths  were 
level  with  the  marble  counter- tops. 

"One  of  the  oil  shops  is  particularly 
noticeable  for  its  magnificent  counter.  In 
this  establishment  bottles  were  found 
still  containing  oil,  though  in  a  somewhat 
coagulated  condition,  and  several  vessels 
of  olives  were   obtained,  the  fruit  being 
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juicy    and    of   a    pungent    flavor,  though 
fully  eighteen  centuries  old. 

"The  main  room  of  the  Museum  at 
Pompeii,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
picture  No.  6,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
relics.  Here  and  at  Naples  are  many 
amphora'  or  earthen  wine  jars;  glass 
bottles,  some  of  them  containing  oil;  a 
pan  with  dessicated  meat  still 
in  it;  a  cooking  pot  a  third 
full  of  meal;  tubes  of  olives; 
barley,  wheat:  nuts  of  sev- 
eral kinds;  fruits,  such  as 
figs  and  pears;  onions:  a 
piece  of  honeycomb;  several 
loaves  of  bread  found  in  a 
baker's  oven:  and  many  other 
kinds  of  food.  There  are  also 
numerous  household  articles, 
netting  needles  and  a  finished 
piece  of  net  work;  ornaments 
in  marble  and  bronze;  purses 
and  chests  containing  money 
and  jewelry:  rings,  earrings 
and  bracelets:  ropes,  string 
and  a  great  variety  of  kitchen 
utensils. 

"In  a   row,  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  room,  as  shown 
in    the     picture,    are     cases 
containing  plaster  casts  of  eight  human 
corpses  and  the    body  of  a  dog.     These 
were  formed  in  this  way:  the  bodies  were 
of  course  completely  buried  in  ashes  and 
mud,  which  materials  afterwards  harden- 
ed into  stone.     As   the   bodies  decayed, 
each  left  a  cavity  exactly  corresponding 
in  size  and  form  to  itself.    When  Florelli, 
"who  was    directing   the    excavations   in 
1863,  observed  these  cavities,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  filling  the  mould  with  plaster 

paris;  the  result  was  startling,  a  series 


of  perfect  casts  being  obtained,  showing, 
in  each  case,  not  only  the  size  and  contour 
of  the  body,  but  the  attitude  <it  time  of 
death;  and  in  some  instances  even  the 
head  dress,  and  the  features  of  the  face 
are  distinguishable.  One  girl  had  a  ring 
upon  her  finger.  Two  female  bodies  were 
found  near  each    other:  perhaps  mother 


THE  MUSEUM. 

and  daughter  dying  together.  Several  of 
those  who  met  their  death  while  trying  to 
escape  were  heavily  burdened  wita  money 
and  jewelry;  they  might  have  saved  them- 
selves had  they  thought  less  of  their 
riches." 

The  work  of  excavation  is  still  going 
on,  and  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  from 
the  opening  of  this  vast  sepulchre,  and 
unexpected  treasures  for  the  archseDlogist 
may  yet  lie  beneath  the  ashes  awaiting 
re-discovery. 


CHRIST  AMONG  THE  NEPHITES. 


When  to  the  Nephite  nation 

Our  Savior  came  one  day, 
He  called  their  children  'round  Him, 
And  these  sweet  words  did  say: 

■"Do  not  forbid  the  children, 

But  let  them  come  to  me; 
Of  such  is  Heaven's  Kingdom — 

All  these  from  sin  are  free." 

With  love  His  arms  embraced  them. 

And  on  each  little  head 
His  hands  were  placed  with  blessings, 

While  wondrous  things  He  said. 


Then  angels  came  from  Heaven, 

On  flaming  clouds  of  light , 
And  stood  among  the  children 

Whose  brows  as  fire  shone  bright. 

Then  little  tongues  were  loosened, 
And  marvelous  things  they  spoke 

In  language  which  the  angels 
Our  blessings  do  invoke. 

Then,  with  the  angels  singing 
Their  sweetest  songs  of  love, 

Jesus  returned  in  glory 
To  His  bright  home  above. 

S.  F.  B.  Foh'ii. 


WITH  THE  ELDERS. 


PART  XV.— IN  NOTTINGHAM. 

OW  after  a  long  rest  we  are  pre- 
pared to  resume  our  visits  with 
the  elders.  We  feel  like  learn- 
ing more  of  the  interesting 
town  of  Nottingham  before  leaving  for 
other  parts.  The  city  covers  fifteen  and 
one  half  square  miles  and  ranks  eighth  in 
size  among  the  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Its  staple  industries 
are  lace  making,  hosiery,  tanning,  bicycle 
making,  brewing,  cabinet- making,  wick- 
erwork,  shoe-making  and  printing.  In 
olden  days,  Nottingham  was  somewhat  of  a 
center  for  bell-founding,  glass-making 
and  pottery. 

We  soon  learn  that  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish towns  are  noted  for  at  least  one 
thing  along  the  eating  line — Mansfield 
for  gooseberries,  Grantham  for  ginger- 
bread, and  Nottingham  is  celebrated  for 
her  pork  pies. 

Strolling  along  we  pass  meat  shop  after 
meat  shop  and  in  every  one  see  a  goodly 
number  of  pork  pies  on  sale.  We  step 
into  a  lunch  house  and  sample  one  of  the 
pies,  just  to  say  we  had  eaten  pork  pie  in 
the  pork-pie  town  of  Nottingham. 

Another  dish  somewhat  new  to  us,  but 
apparently  very  common  to  the  town's 
people,  is  the  black  pudding  found  in 
such  abundance  in  the  butcher  shops. 
Of  course  our  interest  is  aroused,  and  on 
learning  the  pudding  is  made  mostly  of 
curdled  pig-blood  gathered  from  the 
slaughter  houses,  we  conclude  there  is  at 
least  one  eatable  in  Old  England  that  we 
have  no  particular  desire  to  crowd  iipon 
our  appetites.  One  of  our  party  natural- 
ly inquisitive,  asks  the  butcher  if  there  is 
any  part  of  the  pig  that  is  not  made  use 
of  in  some  way  or  another.  Mr.  Butcher 
hesitates  a  moment  and  then  replies, 
"Well,  sir,  I  think  every  bloomin'  bit  is 


used  now-a-days.     I   thought  the  squeal 
got  away,  but  just  the  other  day  I  heard 
of  a  phonograph  man  in  America  catch- 
ing that  and  selling  it  by  the  roll." 
TO  THE  CEMETERIES. 

We  walk  along  Ilkeston  Road  and  tin- 
ally  come  1o  the  orchard  entrance  to  the 
General  Cemetery,  a  rather  spacious  bur- 
ial ground  for  being  so  near  the  center 
of  town.  We  judge  it  to  cover  about  the 
same  amount  of  ground  as  two  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  blocks  and  readily  see 
that  nearly  every  foot  of  it  is  occupied. 
Indeed  in  some  of  the  graves  we  learn, 
there  are  as  many  as  three  and  four  cof- 
fins paced  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
Prior  to  183fi,  only  Non  conformists  and 
Eoman  Catholics  were  buried  here,  but 
since  then  it  has  become  more  cosmopol- 
itan. Many  of  Nottingham's  leading 
men  found  "sweet  rest"  in  this  "God's 
acre"  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years. 
But  of  the  hundreds  of  graves  located 
here,  the  one  in  which  we  are  most  inter- 
ested is  that  of  Elder  Jesse  Cherry.  Elder 
Cherry  died  here  while  on  a  mission.  May 
20,  186-5,  at  the  age  of  twenty- four.  We 
understood  he  died  of  smallpox,  and  for 
that  reason  his  remains  could  not  be 
taken  back  to  America.  It  must  indeed 
be  pleasing  to  those  interested  in  Brother 
Cherry  to  know  the  grave  is  still  kept 
fresh  and  trim  with  beautiful  flowers 
cared  for  by  devoted  Saints  in  this  far-off 
land 

While  visiting  graves  of  the  departed 
our  inclination  leads  us  about  half  a  mile 
still  farther  north  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
prettiest  burial  ground  in  all  England. 
This  graveyard,  known  as  Church  or 
Rock  cemetery,  is  but  little  more  than 
thirteen  acres  in  extent,  and  it  is  situ- 
ated just  across  the  street  from  the  beaut- 
iful St.  Andrew's  church.      Many  of  th& 
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graves,  paths  aad  roads  have  been  cut  in 
the  solid  rook  and  form  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  cosiest  nooks  one  could  imagine. 
The  graves  and  lots  are  tastefully  trimmed 
with  beautiful  flowers,  ferns,  vines. 
mosses  and  grasses,  and  marked  by  all 
kinds  of  monuments  some  of  which  cost 
thousands  of  dollars. 

We  are  particularly   impressed  in   our 
■visits   to  these  cemeteries  with  the  care 


the  monuments.  It  seems  to  do  us  good 
to  pass  from  stone  to  stone,  read  the  epi- 
taphs, think  of  those  beneath  the  sod, 
and  to  ponder  over  the  mysteries  of  death 
and  life.  Such  thoughts  strengthen  hu- 
man sympathy,  develop  humility,  and  en- 
courage faith  in  the  Great  Giver  of 
Life. 

Following    the  road  to   the    right,    we 
presently  come    to  the    "remarkable  and 
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Isestowed  upon  the  graves,  by  tender 
hands  of  loved  ones  left  behind.  We  de- 
light in  the  interest  shown  by  the  town 
government  toward  the  ''cities  of  the 
dead."  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  dozens 
of  loving  friends  so  often  frequent  these 
places  of  rest,  bringing  with  them  tokens 
of  remembrance  and  also  spending  time 
to  read  the  elevating  gems  on  so  many  of 


spacious  caverns  and  catacombs,"  famil- 
iarly known  as' Robin  Hood's  caves.  As 
the  name  implies,  the  caves  are  supposed 
to  have  sheltered  "Robin  Hood  and  his 
merry  men."  Antiquarians  tell  us  that 
most  likely  the  extensive  excavations 
were  dug  by  the  ancient  Britons  and  were 
"utilized  for  worship  in  Druidical  times." 
You  will  remember  the  word  Nottingham, 
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is  a  modified  form  of  the  Saxon  name, 
Snottengaliam,  which  means  a  city  or 
town  of  oaves.  As  already  noted,  these 
caves  are  found  to  honeycomb  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  ground  beneath  the  city, 
and  consecjuently  we  readily  see  why  the 
place  is  called  the  town  of  caves. 

We  find  in  the  cemetery  two  openings 
to  these  long  tangled  caverns,  each  large 
enough  to  admit  a  team  and  wagon. 
They  are  cut  in  sandstone  and  give  evi- 
dence of  being  very  old.  Picket  gates 
are  placed  at  the  openings  to  keep  visitors 
out.  for  at  present  the  caves  are  coasid- 
ered  dangerous.  The  cave  to  the  right  is 
said  to  lead  indirectly  to  a  big  semi- circu- 
lar pit  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  used 
as  a  cage  for  wild  animals  during  the  time 
of  the  Romans  when  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  so  much  in  vogue.  By  ascend- 
ing the  nearby  steep   footway   we  get  a 


splendid  view  of  the  pit.  We  guess  it  to 
be  about  sixty  feet  deep  and  ec[ual  to 
about  one  third  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
in  area.  Until  nearly  half  a  century  ago 
the  entire  "amphitheatre"  was  covered 
over,  thus  "forming  an  immense  cavern 
with  many  remarkable  recesses."  At  that 
time,  however,  the  top  gave  signs  of  cav- 
ing in,  so  it  was  wisely  decided  to  remove 
the  "roof,"  thus  saving  it  from  dilapida- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  opening  the 
cavern  to  public  view. 

We  feel  greatly  repaid  for  our  visit  to 
the  cemeteries,  but  think  it  time  to  wend 
our  way  back  to  the  conference  house. 
We  get  a  glance  at  the  Forest  Recreation 
grounds  and  pass  by  the  Arboretum,  but 
as  it  is  getting  late  we  decide  to  postpone 
our  visits  to  these  places  till  another 
day. 

Delbert  W.  Parratt. 
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CHAPTER    EIGHT. 

T  was  now  the  spring  of  1851, 
about  a  year  after  the  capture 
of  little  Clara  Walton  by  the 
Indians,  and  we  were  about  to 
leave  Mount  Pisgah  for  "the  valley," 
as  this  part  of  the  country  was  then 
called  by  the  Saints. 

My  mother  had  married  again,  a  wid- 
ower with  five  children.  So  our  family 
now  numbered  seven,  without  counting 
mother  and  stepfather.  All  that  spring 
and  fall  we  had  worked  hard  planting 
seed  and  gathering  the  crops.  We  in- 
tended to  leave  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  year,  and  we  were  anxious  to  raise 
enough  for  at  least  two  seasons.  The 
planting  having  been  done  that  year,  that 
is  in  1850, mother  began  to  spin  and  weave 


in  order  that  we  all  might  have  clothes 
enough  to  last  us  on  the  long  journey. 
Wool  was  very  scarce  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  so  we  children  used  to  go 
out  over  the  hills  and  hollows,  picking 
from  the  bushes  the  wool  that  had  been 
torn  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep  as  they 
passed  through  the  western  part  of  Iowa, 
This  was  what  mother  made  into  cloth, 
dyeing  it  brown  with  the  bark  of  the  wal- 
nut tree.  By  the  spring  of  1851,  the 
boys  had  two  pairs  of  pants  each,  and 
the  girls  a  dress  apiece.  We  were 
prouder  by  far  of  our  new  clothes  than 
children  generally  are,  for  we  had  taken 
part  in  the  making  of  them. 

Early  in  May  a  company  was  organ- 
ized at  Mount  Pisgah,  whiih  was  joined, 
just   before   it   was  ready  to  start,  by  a 
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company  of  Saints  who  had  just  come 
from  England.  Father,  or  rather  step- fath- 
er— for  somehow  I  could  not  think  of  him 
as  taking  the  place  of  my  own  father — had 
a  span  of  horses,  three  oxen  and  a  cow. 
Thus,  after  having  lived  in  the  settle- 
ments more  than  four  years,  we  joyfully 
took  our  departure  to  the  land  of  Zion. 
*  *  *  * 

We  had  a  pretty  good  outfit  to  travel 
with,  considering  the  times;  much  better 
in  fact  than  that  which  we  had  when  we 
came  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the 
settlements  at  Pisgah.  You  have  very 
likely  seen  a  sheep  wagon,  one  with  high 
boards  and  a  kind  of  seat  on  both  sides 
sticking  out  over  the  wheels,  having  a 
stove  in  it,  and  a  pipe  running  up 
through  the  broad,  high  cover.  Well, 
our  wagon  was  something  like  that,  only 
perhaps  not  so  large  and  strong  as  a  great 
many  you  may  see  today. 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning  when  we 
started,  and  I  can  remember  how  light- 
hearted  we  were — Willie  and  I,  as  we 
took  hold  of  each  other's  hand  and 
skifjped  along  behind  the  wagon.  You 
would  hardly  believe  it,  but  we  two 
walked  almost  every  step  of  the  way  from 
Mount  Pisgah  to  Salt  Lake  City,  many 
hundred  miles.  We  took  it  as  a  matter  of 
necessity;  I  remember,  because  there  was 
not  room  enough  for  us  all  in  the  wagon. 
Of  course  we  were  tired  many  times  after 
a  day's  drive,  and  long  before  we  reached 
"the  valley"  our  shoes  had  worn  out;  but 
we  trudged  on  just  the  same,  though  at 
first  the  road  hurt  our  feet. 

In  those  days  there  were  two  routes  to 
the  West,one  a  good  deal  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  more  dangerous  on  account  of 
the  Indians.  Already  two  companies  had 
left  Mount  Pisgah,  taking  the  longer 
road.  I  heard  the  captain  of  our  com- 
pany saying  that  he  did  not  fear  much 
trouble  from  the  Indians,  so  he  would 
choose  the  shorter  way,  and  the  company 


would  reach  their  destination  before  those 
who  had  gone  by  the  other  route.  And 
this  proved  true;  though  many  of  our 
people  were  frightened  when  they  learned 
of  the  probable  dangers  from  the  red- 
men. 

♦  ^j;  ^  * 

The  journey,  you  can  easily  imagine, 
was  a  slow  and  tedious  one.  The  roads 
were  full  of  "chuck  holes,"  as  the  team- 
sters would  say,  which  made  it  disagree- 
able for  those  who  were  riding  and  which 
proved  a  source  of  trouble  to  many  who 
had  old  wagons. 

There  were  many  streams  to  cross. 
Some  of  them  had  bridges,  which  had 
been  hastily  built  by  companies  that  had 
gone  before.  But  these  were  mostly  over 
the  smaller  streams,  though  in  many 
cases  they  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
swollen  creeks.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  us  to  stay  every  now  and  then 
long  enough  to  repair  an  old  bridge  or  to 
build  a  new  one.  The  larger  streams 
were  crossed  in  a  different  way.  When- 
ever we  came  to  one  of  these  a  raft  was 
made,  if  one  had  not  already  been  con- 
structed by  earlier  companies.  This  was 
a  kind  of  boat  made  of  poles  or  logs,  one 
layer  crosswise  of  the  other,  with  con- 
tinuous boards  laid  over  the  top,  to  make 
a  substantial  floor.  Two  or  three  men 
would  then  cross  over  the  river  in  a  boat, 
dragging  after  them  long  ropes,  one  end 
of  which  was  tied  to  the  raft.  The  raft 
was  then  loaded,  the  wagons  being  rolled 
on  to  it,  just  as  they  were,  and  pulled 
across  by  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  stream.  This  flat  boat  was  pulled  back 
by  means  of  ropes,  loaded  again,  and 
tugged  to  the  other  shore.  And  so  on 
till  all  the  wagons  and  people  had  crossed. 
The  horses  and  cattle  were  generally 
made  to  swim  the  stream. 

What  fun  all  this  was  to  us  children! 
Sometimes  it  was  hard  to  get  the  animals 
started;  but  when  one  had  gone  into  the 
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water,  the  rest  plunged  in  after  it.  Then 
the  whole  face  of  the  river  for  some  dis- 
tance was  a  mass  of  heads,  for  that  was 
all  that  could  be  seen  of  the  cattle,  bob- 
bing up  and  down,  At  times  the  heads 
■would  go  entirely  under  the  water,  but 
they  would  come  xip  again  a  little  way 
further  on,  shaking  and  puffing. 

'P  •!»  *  •t' 

One  of  these  crossings  I  shall  not  for- 
get easily,  for  it  came  being  nearly  the 
end  of  your  grandma. 

It  was  a  wide  stream,  and  this  fact  to- 
gether with  uome  accidents  delayed  the 
work.  Willie  and  I  had  wandered  off 
alone,  hand  in  hand,  as  usual,  in  search 
of  berries,  and  had  stayed  away  longer 
than  was  intended.  When  we  returned 
our  team  had  been  taken  over;  so  we 
got  under  another  wagon,  which  was  on 
the  ferry  waiting  to  be  pulled  across.  The 
stream  appeared  to  be  very  deep,  and  as 
we  looked  at  the  water  curling  up  in  whirl- 
pools here  and  there,  we  began  to  be 
frightened,  for  this  was,  we  thought,  a 
sure  sign  that  there  was  danger. 

When  the  boat  struck  the  opposite 
shore  it  began  to  sink.  The  men  shouted 
for  help  to  pull  the  wagon  out  before  it 
went  under.  No  one  had  known  of  our 
being  on  the  raft.  As  the  men  were  un- 
able to  pull  the  wagon  off.  it  continued 
to  sink.  We  screamed  and  tried  to  keep 
ourselves  from  getting  wet  by  climbing 
on  the  wheels.  But  as  the  water  was 
very  deep  here,  and  as  we  would  probably 
be  washed  off  by  it,  the  men  shouted, 

"Get  on  the  cover!    Get  on  the  cover!" 

This,  however,  was  not  an  easy  matter, 
as  we  soon  found  out.  But  we  at  last 
succeeded,  just  as  the  water  covered  the 
tops  of  the  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon. 
As  we  were  struggling,  the  men  cheered 
us,  which  drew  a  crowd  to  the  shore,  in- 
cluding our  mother.  When  she  saw  us  in 
this  frightful  position  she  was  almost 
beside  herself   with  fear  lest  at  anv  mo- 


ment we  should  go  down  the  stream  and 
be  drowned.  But  there  was  no  further  dan- 
ger, for  the  raft  had  touched  the  bottom. 
In  a  little  while  we  were  carried  safely 
to  land,  and  the  wagon  dravn  out  without 
any  serious  damage. 

But  we  had  learned  a  lesson.  Mother 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of 
warning  us  against  repeating  such  an 
experience  as  our  berry-picking  had  led 
us  into;  but  there  was  no  danger  of  our 
doing  so,  I  think,  no  matter  how  many 
crossings  we  had  to  make  on  the  rest  of 

the  journey. 

*  *  *  * 

I  was  always  glad  when  night  came, 
not  only  because  I  was  usually  very  tired, 
but  more  because  I  enjoyed  the  scenes  of 
the  camp-fire. 

On  coming  to  the  place  which  had 
been  selected  for  camp — usually  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  large  or  small 
— the  wagons  would  be  drawn  up  in  a 
large  circle,  the  whet  Is  of  one  wagon  be- 
ing so  close  to  those  of  another  that 
nothing  could  pass  easily  between  them. 
An  opening  was  left  at  two  opposite 
points  of  this  circle,  so  as  to  let  people 
and  animals  pass  in  and  out,  though 
these  gateways  were  carefully  guarded 
all  night  by  armed  men.  Often,  when 
there  was  good  grass,  some  of  the  oxen 
and  horses  were  kept  within,  the  enclos- 
ure; but  oftener,  however,  the  entire  herd 
of  animals,  except  some  riding  ponies, 
was  turned  out  to  graze  under  the  watch- 
care  of  a  number  of  men.  Some  com- 
panies that  had  preceded  us  to  "the  val- 
ley" had  lost  many  of  their  cattle  and 
horses,  the  Indians  having  driven  some 
away,  others  having  died  from  sickness 
or  even  starvation.  But  we  were  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  we  did  not 
lose  a  single  one  of   ours  on  the  way. 

It  was  the  camp-fire  events,  however, 
that  had  the  greatest  charm  for  me.  Ev- 
eryone felt  a  pleasant  security  while  sit- 
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ting  around  the  fires,  after  supper,  en- 
circled by  that  strong  fortress  of  wagons 
and  guarded  by  men  with  arms.  Some- 
times, of  an  evening,  the  songs  of  Zion 
would  ring  out  upon  that  lonely  desert 
air.  At  other  times  jokes  and  stories 
sped  the  hours  along.  Then  a  trumpet 
blast  would  sound  the  note  for  prayers 
and  bedtime,  and  each  family  made  its 
humble  preparations  for  the  night.  By 
nine  o'clock  the  camp  was  as  quiet  as  the 
wilderness  there  had  been  before  our  en- 
encampment. 

Once  a  week  we  stopped  for  a  general 
washday.  Fires  would  be  kindled  here 
and  there;  children  sent  for  wood  to 
keep  them  up;  tubs,  washboards  and 
other  things  used  in  washing  would  be 
dragged  forth  from  their  places  in  the 
wagons:  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  if 
there  we  not  bushes  enough,  and  lines 
stretched  from  one  to  another;  and  every 
one  doing  something,  if  it  was  only  sing- 
ing a  lively  song  or  whistling  a  merry 
tune  to  keep  the  workers  in  good  humor. 
In  the  morning  the  train  of  wagons  would 
be  off  again,  clean  and  neat  as  such  con- 
ditions could  make  them. 

You  remember  I  told  you  a  little  while 
ago  that  there  were  many  "chuck  holes" 
all  along  in  the  road,  which  caused  the 
wagons  to  jolt  a  great  deal.  Well,  the 
Saints,  not  only  on  this  occasion,  but  on 
almost  every  other  which  turned  up 
on  their  westward  journey,  showed  the 
true  Yankee  spirit  in  making  the  most 
of  everything,  by  making  butter  as  they 
went,  for  this  jolting  would  do  the  work 
of  the  churner.  These  pioneers,  you  see, 
were  quick  to  see  an  opportunity. 

*  *  H<  4: 

And  what  immense  herds  of  buffalo  we 


saw  on  our  way 


At  first  there  would  be  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  before  or  behind  us,  according  to 
the  direction  these  animals  were  taking. 
We   should    not   have  known   what   the 


meaning  of  this  dust-cloud  was  if  Captain 
Brown  had  not  told  us.  Then  the  signal 
would  be  given  for  all  the  wagons  to 
keep  close  together,  and  for  the  drivers  to 
be  careful  lest  a  stampede  should  occur. 
All  the  loose  stock,  cows  or  horses,  were 
tied  to  the  wagons.  By  this  time  the 
buffalo  would  be  upon  us. 

Once  such  a  herd  came  past  from  the 
east  to  the  west.  There  was  the  usual 
cloud  of  dust,  and  besides  a  low  rumb- 
ling noise,  which  increased  as  the  ani- 
mals neared  us.  Everybody  soon  got 
ready  for  them.  On  they  came  like  a 
mighty  wind  storm  over  dry  sand,  giving 
the  women  and  children,  and  I  suspect 
many  of  the  men,  a  great  scare.  As  they 
passed,  some  of  them  were  shot  and 
killed.  This  was  done  because  their 
meat  was  good  to  eat,  especially  when 
"jerked ;"  but  strict  orders  were  given  not 
to  kill  any  more  than  was  needed  for  food. 
Some  of  the  horses  became  frightened 
and  ran  away,  and  some  of  the  oxen  too; 
no  one,  however,  was  hurt,  and  the  ani- 
mals were  soon  under  control  again. 

One  buffalo,  with  a  great  head  and 
shoulders,  got  scared  when  shot  at  by  one 
of  the  brethren.  Whereupon  it  made  a. 
dash  for  the  wagons.  Suddenly,  it  turned 
and  came  directly  towards  ours.  Willie 
and  I  were  a  little  way  behind,  and  when 
we  saw  it  coming  we  quickly  jumped 
towards  the  wagon  and  crawled  under  it. 
The  next  instant  the  buffalo  flew  past, 
with  a  huge  bellow,  just  over  the  spot 
where  we  had  been  standing.  It  was  a 
very  narrow  escape. 

«  *  *  * 

As  for  Indians,  we  had  no  irouble  from 
them,  though  we  saw  a  great  many. 

One  day,  when  considerably  past  thu 
middle  of  our  journey,  one  came  into 
camp.  But  he  was  either  so  bashful  or 
so  much  frightened  that  he  could  not  an- 
swer any  cjuestions  of  the  captain's.  He 
kept  his  feathers   over  his   eyes  all   the 
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time  while  he  was  with  us.  By  his  mo- 
tions, however,  he  made  the  captain  un- 
derstand that  there  were  some  more  of 
his  tribe  ahead.  Then  he  left  us,  whip- 
ping his  little  pinto  horse  towards  the 
Indians  of  whom   he  had  informed  us. 

Next  day,  sure  enough,  there  were  the 
Indians  !  And  what  a  funny  lot  they 
appeared!  They  evidently  expected  us, 
for  they  were  strung  along  both  sides 
of  the  road  for  several  rods,  sitting  down, 
watching  us  as  we  passed.  At  the  head 
sat  the  chief,   a  great,   big   fellow,  with 


garb,  and  was  unable  to  speak  or  under- 
stand a  word  of  English.  I  suppose  he 
had  been  with  the  Indians  since  he 
was  a  little  child.  Perhaps  he  had  been 
stolen,  as  Clara  Walton  had  been.  Just 
think  of  it,  if  Clara  had  not  been  rescued 
from  those  savages,  she  would  some  day 
have  forgotten  how  to  speak  English, 
would  have  learned  Indian  ways  and  their 
language,  and  would  be  dressed  like  the 
young  Indian  women. 

*  *  *  * 

At    last    we   reached   the    mountains. 


AX    EMIGRANT    TRAIN. 


bare  arms  and  shoulders;  and  beside  him 
his  "squaw,"  with  a  black  alpaca  dress  on, 
which  she  had  got  somewhere. 

Not  far  from  this  place  we  camped  for 
the  night.  These  warriors,  with  their 
women  and  children,  came  up  and  wanted 
to  trade  beads  for  articles  which  we  had. 
We  were  careful  not  to  offend  any  of 
them,  lest  this  would  not  be  the  last  of 
it.  They  had  with  them  a  little  white 
boy,  though  he  was  dressed  in  the  native 


How  high  and  grand  they  appeared,  after 
we  had  looked  so  long  upon  the  knolls 
that  break  the  monotony  of  the  prairii  s 
between  Mount  PiFgah  and  thett* 
Rockies. 

The  roais  from  now  on  were  very  hard 
to  travel.  Wood  became  scarce  in  places, 
and  we  children  had  to  spend  much  time 
in  gathering  what  was  called  "'buffalo 
chips."  The  air  became  fresher  as  we  as- 
cended   the  mountains,   and    the    nights 
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<30ol,  which  made  us  hug  the  fires.  Here 
we  found  such  clear  mountain  streamlets, 
filled  with  speckled  trout,  so  delicious  to 
lis  wayfarers.  Towards  the  last  the 
teams  had  to  "double  up,"  that  is.  two 
teams,  or  even  more,  had  to  be  hitched  to 
a  -wagon,  in  order  to  make  any  progress. 
When  this  was  done,  everybody  had  to 
get  out  of  wagons  and  walk.  But  coming 
down  on  the  opposite  of  these  mountains 
was  as  bad,  in  one  way,  as  coming  up  had 
been.  No  animals  could  be  tied  to  the 
wagons  now.  The  wheels  had  to  be 
blocked  and  let  slide,  instead  of  rolling. 
There  was  no  riding  here  either. 
*  ♦  *  * 

Our  long  and  tedious  journey  came 
finally  to  an  end.  And  you  may  well  be- 
lieve that  we  were  all  very  glad,  though 
a  great  deal  of  it  had  been  enjoyed. 

We  drove  up  in  front  of  the  old  Coun- 
cil House,  on  the  spot  occupied  by  that 
magnificent  building,  the  Deseret  Xews 


block.  In  addition  to  being  weary  and 
dusty,  we  were  hungry.  Our  meal  and 
flour  had  given  out  several  days  before, 
and  we  had  not  tasted  any  bread  since. 
Other  kinds  of  food,  too,  had  run  short, 
so  that  we  had  not  eaten  a  meal  which 
we  might  call  "full"  for  a  number  of 
days. 

A  kind,  motherly  woman  came  out  to 
our  wagon,  and  seeing  the  hungry  look  on 
our  faces,  said  to  mother: 

"Let  one  of  your  children  come  with 
me,  and  I  will  give  you  a  loaf  of  bread." 

I  was  selected,  and,  glorious  charity, 
what  a  big,  round  loaf  it  was!  I  don't 
believe  I  have  ever  tasted  bread  like  tht  t! 
No;  nor  any  cake  that  was  half  so  delic- 
ious! 

Shortly  after  this,  Uacle  Jake,  my 
step-father's  brother,  came  to  the  city 
and  took  us  to  his  home,  where  he  said  we 
might  stay  till  we  could  get  one  of  our 
own.  John  H.  Evans. 


SMILES. 


School  teacher — Now  Bobbie,  spell 
needle. 

Bobby — N  e  i  d  1  e,  needle. 

Teacher — Wrong.  There's  no  "i"  in 
needle. 

Bobby — Well,  'faint  a  good  needle, 
then. 

See  how  I  can  count,  mama,"  said 
Kitty.  "There's  my  right  foot,  that's 
one.  There's  my  left  foot,  that's  two. 
Two  and  one  make  three.  Three  feet 
make  a  yard,  and  I  must  go  out  and  play 
in  it." 

A  certain  prosy  preacher  recently  gave 
an  endless  discourse  on  the  prophets. 
J'irst  he   dwelt    at  length  on    the  iiiinor 


prophets.  At  last  he  finished  them  and 
the  congregation  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
but  it  was  a  hope  soon  dashed  to  the 
ground.  The  preacher  took  a  long  breath 
and  continued:  "Now  that  I  have  dealt 
with  the  minor  prophets,  I  shall  proceed 
to  the  major  prophets."  After  the  mj;- 
jor  prophets  had  received  more  than  am- 
ple attention  the  congregation  gave  an- 
other sigh  of  relief,  they  thought  he  was 
about  to  finish.  But  again  it  was  a  dis- 
appointment. Now  that  I  have  finished 
with  the  minor  prophets  and  the  major 
prophets,  what  about  Jeremiah?  Where 
is  Jeremiah's  place?"  This  last  very  im- 
pressively. 

At  this  point  a  tall  men  arose  in  the 
back  of  the  church.  "Jeremiah  can  have 
uiy  place,"  he  said;  "'I   am  going  home." 
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A  COMPARISON. 

f  y  y  jOW  can  any  one  read  the  early 
I  J[  1  J  experiences  of  the  Chtirch  in  the 
iBfflBffll  days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  and 
MnlMtll  compare  them  with  the  spirit  of 
persecution  which  it  suffers  to- 
day, and  not  know  that  the  storm 
of  opposition  comes  from  the 
same  source  in  which  it  origi- 
nated then.  The  language  of 
opposition,  the  circulation  of 
falsehood  and  the  munlerous  in- 
tent of  wicked  and  adulterous 
men,  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  then. 
Persecution  is  an  inheritance  of  the 
Church  of  Christ;  it  is  one  of  the  signs 
which  the  believer  must  experience.  To 
escape  the  persecution  and  place  them- 
selves in  harmony  with    the    world  men 


have  seceded  from  the  Church,  sometimes 
they  were  few  in  number,  sometimes 
many.  Efforts  by  such  have  ever  been 
made  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Church 
was  wrong  and  the  secessionists  were 
right.  But  when  men  leave  the  Church 
they  always  leave  behind  them  God  or- 
dained principles  and  ordinances  which 
they  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  un- 
derstanding nor  the  authority  to  practice.. 
More  than  that,  they  bitterly  contend 
against  those  truths  from  which  they 
apostatize,  and  are  prone  to  persecute 
those  who  uphold  the  laws  of  God  and 
cherish  them  in  their  hearts.  No  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  doubt  that  the  endowments 
were  established  by  the  Prophet  Joseph,, 
nor  that  the  place  for  them  is  in  the 
Tf  mples.  They  are  sacred  and  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  principle  of  the  eternity 
of  the  gospel  covenants.  Is  the  work  of 
the  temple  found  among  any  who  have 
seceded  from  the  Church?  Do  they  bap- 
tize for  the  dead?  The  Prophet  Isaiah 
saw  the  gathering  of  the  people  of  God  in 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  he  shw 
their  temples  there. 

During  the  whole  ministry  of  tlit^ 
Prophet  Joseph,  he  experienced  drivings 
and  persecutions.  His  life  knew  no  ret-t. 
The  enemy  was  ever  pursuing  him.  Those 
who  secede  have  immunity  from  persecu- 
tion and  are  not  driven  and  scattered, 
neither  do  they  spread  as  the  muslard 
seed.  On  the  contrary,  they  become  what 
apostates  became  in  his  day,  persecutors 
of  their  brethren. 

Every  Latter  day  Saint  may  >vell  trem- 
ble for  him  when  he  sees  a  brother  ilis- 
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posed  to  sin;  when  he  sees  him  the  will- 
ing companion  of  ungodly  and  wicked 
men.  Such  a  brother,  soon  loses  his  in- 
tegrity, his  honor  and  his  virtue  and  not 
only  wrongs  himself,  but  becomes  an  in- 
strument in  wronging  the  Church.  He 
hates  the  very  memory  of  the  virtue  and 
the  honor  that  is  ever  present  in  his  con- 
soience  to  condemn  and  to  judge  him. 

We  have  a  double  guide  and  a  double 
assurance  in  reaching  our  correct  conclu- 
sions concerning  the  perfect  identity  of 
the  Church  now  and  the  Chiirch  in  the 
days  of  its  iirst  prophet.  The  spirit  of 
loyalty  and  devotion,  together  with  love 
for  the  work  of  building  up  Zion.  char- 
acterize the  Saints,  while  the  devil  rages 
now  in  the  same  manner  that  he  did  then. 
The  spirit,  on  both  sides  of  the  contro- 
versy, is  so  identical  that  it  is  hard  to  im- 
agine that  any  thoughtful  Latter-day 
Saint  can  be  deceived  over  the  situation 
as  it  exists  to-day. 

By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 
The. devil  caused  men  to  rage  over  the 
Nauvoo  Hoi;se,  the  building  of  the  Nau- 
voo  Temple,  the  Prophet's  Nauvoo  brick 
store  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
saints  in  that  beautiful  city  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  causes  men  to  rave 
over  so-called  "commercialism''  to  day. 
Envy  was  rampant  then.  It  is  just  as 
deadly  now. 

If  those  Latter-day  Saints  who  feel  in 
any  manner  moved  by  the  present  storm 
of  opposition,  will  take  down  from  their 
libraries  the  history  of  the  life  of  the 
prophet  Joseph  and  read  of  his  times  and 
the  character  of  the  men  who  constantly 
hounded  his  foot- steps,  and  then  compare 
them  with  such  characters  in  these  days, 
they  will  find  the  comparison  so  striking 
as  to  convince  them  that  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  are  now  just  what  they  were 
then.  The  analogy  is  so  striking  as  to  af- 
ford comfort  and  assurance  to  all  who 
study  it.     We  are  carrying  on  the  work 


as  God  established  it.  We  are  not  aban- 
doning our  temples,  nor  the  ordinances 
for  the  dead.  We  are  not  surrendering 
eternal  principles  because  they  are  not 
popular  in  the  world.  We  understand 
them  and  find  spiritual  comfort  and  assur- 
ance in  their  practice.  Temple  work  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  spiritual  work  of  the 
Chvirch,  and  men  and  women  can  not  re- 
main too  long  indiiferent  to  its  sacred  in- 
fluence without  sustaining  a  perceptible 
loss.  Men  and  women  who  are  too  busy 
to  devote  any  time  to  temple  work  are  ev- 
idently too  busy  to  serve  God  as  He  re- 
quires service  of  them.  Temples  are  de- 
signed to  take  a  permanent  part  in  this 
Latter- day  dispensation  and  it  is  quite 
natural  that  those  who  abandon  the  faith 
should  abandon  them   also. 

Jos.  F.  Smith. 


OUR  OPINION  OF    "THE  HOUSEKEEPER." 

The  Hoiixekecpcr  sends  us  a  marked 
copy,  also  a  ciicular  letter  in  which  the 
editor  says: 

"As  the  object  of  TJir  Hniisekcepcr  is 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  to  the  degrad- 
ed condition  of  woman  under  the  rule  of 
Mormonism,and  as  this  can  be  done  only 
through  wide  publicity — in  which  we  hope 
you  will  assist  -we  give  you  permission 
to  use  with  credit  such  excerpts  from 
'The  Tragedy  of  the  Mormon  Woman'  as 
you  may  see  fit."  Very  good.  Here  is  an 
excerpt  we  give  for  the  benefit  of  our  lady 
readers,  that  they  may  know  what  the 
writer.  Miss  Marian  Bonsai! ,  thinks  of 
them:  "But — that  the  great  mass  of  Mor- 
mon women  suffer,  I  believe  and  know; — 
suffer  ill  the  degraded  place  they  are  as- 
signed in  their  religion; — suffer  in  their 
slavery  to  their  husbands  and  tlieir 
church :  — suffer  physically  in  rearing  large 
families,  which  is  their  principal  means 
of  exaltation  in  the  life  to  come."  Of 
course,  Miss  Bonsall  is  not  rearing  a  large 
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family.  But  how  unkind  of  her  not  to  tell 
the  Mormon  women  how  to  avoid  large 
families'?  Does  Miss  Bonsall  know  some 
remedy  she  would  like  to  recommend? 
Would  she  resist  large  families  at  any 
cost?  If  she  could  not  prevent  life,  would 
she  destroy  it  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment consistent  with  the  protection  of  the 
mother's  life?  We  admit  that  large  fam- 
ilies create  large  responsibilities.  We 
know,  too,  that  they  are  not  popular  in 
the  world,  but  Mormon  women  are  such 
slaves  to  God's  great  command  exempli- 
fied in  His  word  and  in  Nature  that  they 
go  right  on  in  commendable  obedience  to 
the  sacred  law  of  motherhood.  Mormon 
women  are  giving  to  the  world  noble 
sons  and  daughters.  What  is  Miss  Bon- 
sall giving  to  the  world?  Just  what 
many  of  her  class  are  giving — slander, wind, 
"hot  air."  There  is  nothing  new  in  Miss 
Bonsall's  tirade.  It  is  circulated  by  the 
anti-Mormon  bureau  of  defamation.  It  is 
distributed  to  travelers  on  outgoing  and 
incoming  trains. 

As  indicated  in  the  editor's  circular 
letter,  Miss  Bonsall  has  started  out  to 
make  a  case  against  the  Mormons.  If  the 
facts  fit  her  theory,  all  well  and  good;  if 
not,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  facts. 
They  must  sutt'er,  the  theory  must  be 
maintained.  Miss  Bonsall,  are  you  not 
ashamed  at  such  stuff  as  you  are  sending 
out  to  the  world  in  the  guise  of  a  truthful 
and  impartial  investigator?  Every  man 
and  woman  of  sense  in  Utah  knows  that 
the  quotation  above  is  false.  It  is  a  sum- 
mary of  what  you  have  to  say.  Perhaps 
the  ministers  don't  know  any  better  for 
they  know  nothing  of  Mormon  families  as 
a  rule. 

Miss  Bonsall.  every  Mormon  woman 
resents  your  untruthfulness.  Your  articles 
can  do  her  no  possible  good.  You  may 
influence  public  sentiment  against  her. 
You  can  subject  her  to  the  intense  hatred 
of  her  fellow-man,  and  to  the  indignities 


of  the  bigot.  The  more  you  defame  and 
slander  her  the  more  you  confirm  her  re- 
ligious convictions  in  which  she  seeks 
comfort  and  consolation.  But  when  you 
have  fully  realized  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  which  your  writings  have  brought 
upon  her,  tell  us,  pray,  what  you  think 
you  will  have  accomplished.  You  cannot 
change  her  devotion  to  her  religion,  and 
your  methods  of  persecution  will  not 
drive  her  away  from  it.  The  Mormon 
woman  prefers  a  large  family  to  your  con- 
dition or  to  the  condition  of  a  woman  who 
centers  her  aifection  in  a  poodle  dog.  A 
Mormon  woman  is  willing  that  you  and 
those  like  you  shall  have  no  children, 
shall  be  club  women,  shall  be  members  of 
a  Mother's  Congress,  shall  tie  y6ur  rib- 
bons in  beau  knots  about  the  necks  of 
your  pet  dogs,  shall  pass  your  afternoons 
at  Kensington  tea-parties.  Can't  you  be 
just  a  little  liberal  towards  the  Mormon 
woman,  permit  her  to  be  a  slave  to  a 
large  family,  a  slave  to  her  church,  a 
slave  to  her  husband?  Better  a  thousacil 
fold  that  she  be  a  slave  to  something 
worthy,  than  to  be  a  slave  to  fashion,  a 
slave  to  sins  against  nature  and  nature's 
God ,  a  slave  to  an  unnatural  and  empty 
life.  Your  life,  Miss  Bonsall,  is,  of  course, 
not  all  together  empty,  because  you  have 
your  literary  pleasures,  but  a  Mormon 
woman  would  rather  have  a  family  of 
sweet  children  than  all  the  literary  pleas- 
ure vou  ever  dreamed  of  if  she  had  to 
choose  between  the  two.  She  will  try  to 
get  a  little  literary  pleasure  as  she  goes 
along,  but  it  must  always  be  subsidiary 
to  motherhood. 

As  a  rule.  Mormon  women  enjoy  large 
families.  Now  and  then  one  becomes 
tinctured  by  the  civilization  which  forbids 
large  families  and  avoids  the  slavery  of 
them  by  preventives  and  other  wicked 
devices. 

Those  who  enjoy  an  excellent  brand  of 
anti-Mormon  tonic  will    find    it  in  Miss 
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Bonsall's  articles, iu  the  Housekeeper,  and 
in  the  illustrations  which  accompany 
them.  The  very  first  illustration  is  a  libel. 
The  Mormons  are  too  familiar  with  the 
grin  of  the  hyena  to  be  mistaken  about 
the  venom  of  its  teeth. 


CENTENARY  OF  THE   PROPHET'S    BIRTH. 
The  Two    Prize  Poems. 

Today  we  publish  the  two  poems  ad- 
judged the  most  worthy  to  receive  the 
prizes  (§30.00  and  S20  00  respectively) 
offered  in  our  issue  of  June  1st  for  the 
two  best  poetical  contributions  on  the 
subject  of  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.  The  oppor- 
tuaity  is  now  open  to  our  musicians  to 
set  these  pieces  to  music.  The  compet- 
ing compositions  should  reach  Elder 
Geo.  D.  Pyper,  the  secretary  of  the  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  I'nion,  not  later  than 
October  1st  next.  Fifty  dollars  will  be 
awarded  the  musicians  who  compose  the 
winning  music,  divided  into  a  first  and 
second  prize,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  poetry. 

JOSEPH    THE    BLEST. 

Father  of  life  and  light, 

In  heav'n  above. 
This  world  Thou  make.st  bright, 

Warmed  by  Thy  love. 
While  all  the  meek  rejoice. 
Let  every  heart  and  voice 

Send  forth  Thy  praise. 
Who  didat  on  earth  bestow. 
One  hundred  years  ago, 
Joseph,  the  Prophet  dear, 
Joseph,  the  mighty  Seer 

Of  latter  days! 

Joseph,  who  wisdom  sought, 

When  but  a  child; 
Whom  God  and  .Jesus  taught, 

Truth  undeflled: 
Joseph,  by  angels  led, 
Whose  blood  for  truth  was  shed. 

Mid  error's  strife; 
Hyrum,  the  faithful,  too. 
Patriarch  staunch  and  true. 
Firm  by  his  brother  stood, 


Gave  all  that  mortal  could. 
His  noble  life! 

Roll  centuries  cjuickly  by. 

Hasten  Thy  time: 
Let  the  glad  Gospel  cry 

Fill  ev'ry  clime. 
Thou  wilt  no  soul  neglect, 
Gather  Thine  own  elect 

Home  to  Thy  rest; 
Bid  doubt  and  error  cease. 
Bring  in  Thy  reign  of  peace; 
Let  the  pure,  as  reward. 
Meet — with  their  Savior  Lord- 
Joseph,  the  blest! 


JOSEPH   SMITH. 

Lilies  Coinmeiiwrative  of  the  One    Hundredth 
A}inirersary  of  Hh  Birth. 

Renowned  as  the  birthplace  of  patriots, 
And  the  home  of  brave  heroes  of  yore, 

Vermont,  thy  name 

And  thy  fair  fame 
Are  glorified  now  the  more. 
For  amid  thy  stately  mountains. 
On  Sharon's  verdant  sod. 

There  came  to  earth 

In  mortal  birth 
A  Prophet  of  our  God. 

A  herald  of  truth  to  the  nations, 
He  came  with  power  rife. 

With  a  message  of  love 

From  the  courts  above. 
Proclaiming  the  way  of  life; 
He  gazed  through  the  portals  of  heaven. 
And  glad  tidings  to  earth  he  brought; 

He  revealed  to  man 

Salvation's  plan; 
And  he  died  for  the  truths  he  taught. 

One  century  of  the  ages 

Mid  splendor  has  rolled  away 

Since  that  bright  morn 

On  which  was  born 
That  Seer  of  latter  day; 
Yet  in  triumph  he  lives  immortal. 
Though  his  warfare  on  earth  is  o'er; 

With  a  light  divine 

His  glory  shall  shine 
As  the  stars  foreverniore. 


CONVENTION    NOTE. 

The  Convention  of  the  Sunday  Schools 
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of  the  Bannock,  Blackfoot  and  Pocatello 
Stakes  to  be  held  at   Pocatello  has  been 


postponed  for  one  week,  or  from  August. 
12  and  IH  to  August  19  and  20,  1905. 


IN  OLD  OHIO 


DANIEL'S  DIFFICULTY, 

__  Y  a  tacit  understanding  the  sub- 
1%  ject  of  the  new  faith  was  not 
mentioned  either  during  the  stay 
at  the  Landing  or  on  the  home- 
ward drive.  The  joy  of  reunion  seemed 
to  obliterate  all  other  thoughts;  although 
the  Thompson  family  was  ready  with 
questions  concerning  the  new  country  and 
their  future  home.  To  the  father  and 
mother  the  matter  of  most  moment  was 
the  earning  of  a  living  from  the  soil.  The 
children  were  especially  enthusiastic  over 
the  fish  and  game  proposition,  and  the 
idea  of  making  a  new  camp  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

As  for  Hester,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
change  in  her  nature  that  Daniel  could 
not  fathom.  More  womanly,  more  re- 
served, there  was  still  the  same  sweet  face 
and  cheerful  disposition  that  the  young 
man  had  always  admired.  In  fact  he  felt 
ashamed  that  for  an  instant  he  allowed 
himself  to  coihpare  Mary  Ballantyne  with 
her,  even  in  his  hidden  thoughts.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand.  Mary  had  changed 
wonderfully  since  Ezra  Parry's  visit.  A 
spiritual  tie  had  arisen  and  been  nurtured 
between  them  that  did  not  exist  in  Hest- 
er's case.  The  latter,  educated,  refined 
and  ambitious,  would  spur  him  to  intel- 
lectual advancement — would  constantly 
incite  him  to  rise  higher  in  the  world. 
Mary  was  rather  coarse  and  seemed  al- 
most illiterate  by  the  side  of  the  New 
England  girl.  Yet  under  all  this  invol- 
untary undercurrent  of  reasoning  was  the 
dread  problem  as  to  how  Hester  and  the 


folks  would  receive  the  new  religion. 
Would  he  have  to  choose,  as  Elder  John- 
son told  him  many  had  already  done,  be- 
tween his  family  and  the  Gospel?  Would 
his  people  simply  tolerate  the  new  ideas, 
and  grudgingly  permit  him  to  live  with 
them?  Might  he  not  be  able,  through 
faith  and  prayer,  to  bring  them  to  see  eye 
to  eye  with  himself,  and  the  bond  of 
union  between  them  be  closer  than  ever 
before  ? 

These  thoughts  weighed  heavily  upon 
him.  and  his  mother  asked  him  what 
made  him  so  downcast  when  he  should  be 
happy.  He  told  her  that  he  was  quite 
tired  out  and  should  feel  better  as  soon  as 
he  was  rested.  So  the  family  retired  early 
at  the  Landing,  the  wagon  bavins;  been 
loaded  with  their  effects  in  readiness  for 
an  early  start  the  following  morning. 
Only  Daniel  did  not  sleep.  He  knew  not 
what  the  morrow  or  the  next  few  days 
might  have  in  store  for  him.  He  began 
to  realize  that  the  Gospel  does  not  bring 
unalloyed  peace  and  joy.  It  sometimes- 
brings  separations  as  unrelenting  and 
cruel  as  death  itself. 

It  was  twilight  when  the  heavily  laden 
wagon  drove  up  to  the  Ballantyne  cabin. 
With  the  Thompsons,  perched  up  on 
boxes  and  piles  of  bedding,  the  day's 
journey  had  been  long  and  wearisome- 
They  hailed  their  haVen  of  rest  with 
shouts  of  gladness.  For  two  days  every- 
thing had  been  ready  for  their  reception., 
and  Mrs.  Ballantyne,  bustling  about  and 
ever  cheerful,  soon  made  the  party  feel  at 
home.     It  was  arranged  that,  for  the  pre- 
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«ent,  Hester,  Mary  and  the  little  girls  of 
■each  family  should  occupy  one  room, 
while  Daniel  and  the  boys  should  sleep  on 
ihe  hay  in  the  shed.  Daniel  was  thank- 
■ful  for  this,  as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  secret  prayer  that  he  could  not  have 
■enjoyed  in  the  house. 

There  was  a  marked  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  girls  treated 
•each  other.  Daniel  had  told  Mary  a  little 
■of  Hester's  antipathy  to  the  Gospel,  and 
a  new  feeling  arose  in  the  young  woman's 
Tieart.  She  determined  to  win  Hester's 
affection  and  to  bring  her  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  The  missionary  spirit  was 
strong  in  her.  At  all  events  Hester  should 
learn  that  she,  no  matter  what  her  per- 
sonal interests  might  be,  would  nevef 
come  between  Daniel  and  the  dearest 
friend  of  his  youth.  She  foreshadowed 
•every  wish  of  her  new  companion  and 
tried  to  make  her  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions. 

It  had  never  been  Hester's  disposition 
to  be  supercilious:  but  she  regarded  the 
•Ohio  farm  girl  with  a  feeling  of  scorn 
that  she  would  not  for  the  world  have  ex- 
pressed in  words.  Were  not  her  actions 
tincouth  ?  Was  not  her  grammar  horrible? 
More  than  all  else  did  she  not  belong  to 
the  despised  sect,  and  might  she  not  have 
had  some  subtle  influence  over  Daniel  in 
this  matter.  So  the  proffered  friendship 
was  received  with  scant  courtesy,  and 
Hester  remarked  that  the  sooaer  they 
were  under  their  own  roof  the  better. 

"No  hurry  about  that,"  said  Farmer 
T3allantyne.  "Friends  ain't  any  too  plenti- 
ful in  these  parts,  an'  ye're  all  welcome 
ter  stay  ez  long  ez  we  hev  anytbin'  left- 
Ain't  got  very  much,  nuthin'  gran',  but 
fur  Danel's  sake,  ez  well  ez  fur  yer  own, 
yer  welcome  to  it." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  were  profuse 
in  their  thanks.  The  girl  said  nothing. 
She  had  a  will  of  her  own  and  she  never 
felt  more  strongly  like  asserting  it,  when 


the  girls  went  to  their  room.  Mary  knelt 
by  her  bedside  to  pray.  This  had  been 
her  custom  for  more  than  four  months. 
Timidly,  almost  doubting  whether  she 
were  doing  right  or  wrong,  she  turned  and 
asked  Hester  to  join  her. 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
prefer  to  pray  by  myselt  when  I  am  ready 
for  bed." 

After  such  a  rebuff'  Mary  did  not  seek 
an  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  Gospel 
again  that  night,  and  Hester  was  so  weary 
that  she  soon  fell  asleep.  But,  oh  the 
difference  in  the  prayers  that  had  arisen 
from  those  two  hearts! 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wagon 
was  unloaded,  both  families  made  a  trip 
to  Daniel's  clearing  to  inspect  the  site  of 
the  new  house.  The  Thompson's  had  re. 
covered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  previous 
day.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  west 
ern  air  that  was  redolent  with  the  odor  of 
wild  flowers,  of  half-opened  leaves  and  of 
the  virgin  soil.  Thompson  remarked  the 
difference  between  the  rich,  black  loam  of 
the  western  Reserve  and  the  cold,  red  clay 
of  the  Massachusett's  hillsides. 

Tt  looks  as  though  it  would  be  easy 
work  to  raise  good  crops  here." 

"Easy  'nuff  to  raise  crops  here,  neigh- 
bor, after  the  lan's  clar;  but  it's  mighty 
hard  to  market  'em.  Anybody  kin  grow 
a  plenty  fur  his  farobly.  Ye  know  it's  a 
right  smart  drive  to  the  Landin'  an'  tha't's 
whar  everything  hez  ter  go.  Ye  kin  git 
mos'  everything  in  this  ere  kentry  but 
cash  an  that's  source  all  the  time." 

"It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  home  and 
all  that  one  needs.  We  shall  not  require 
much  money  after  the  house  is  built  and 
we  are  settled,"  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  as 
her  son  helped  her  to  the  ground. 

"See!"  he  pointed,  "There  is  the  place 
for  the  house,  where  that  great  pile  of 
logs  is.  Yonder  we  will  have  the  barn. 
Come  here  a  minute  to  see  the  spring  — 
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the  coldest  water  yoxi  ever  drtank.  just  the 
place  for  a  milk  cellar." 

Daniel  rattled  on  and  each  one  praised 
the  place  and  his  work  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent.    At  length  Hester  spoke. 

"I  don't  see  why  we  can't  bring  the 
things  right  over  and  make  a  camp  until 
the  house  is  built.  It  won't  take  long,  I'm 
sure,  and  it  will  be  such  fun  for  all  of  us. 
Besides  we  ought  not  to  be  such  a  bother 
to  Mrs.  Ballantyne.  She  certainly  cannot 
put  up  long  with  such  a  great,  helpless 
family." 

"All  in  good  time,"  responded  the  farm- 
er. "Thar's  more  logs  to  be  hauled  yet, 
an'  a  jog  uv  lumber  to  be  fetched  from  the 
mill,  and  you'll  hev  tor  git  nails  an'  lime 
an'  stuff  from  the  Landin'.  Then  all  the 
neighbors  fur  twenty  mile  'round  will 
come  to  the  raisin'  an'  yer  hoiise  '11  be  up 
in  a  jiffy.  We  all  help  out  in  this  kentry, 
fur  good  men  air  hard  to  git  an'  we  hev  a 
plenty  uv  tother  sort.  Jerusalem!  It's 
gittin'  on  fur  noon.  We  must  hurry  home 
if  we  git  any  dinner." 

At  the  dinner  table  the  first  incident 
arose  to  mar  the  harmony  that  heretofore 
existed.  The  farmer  was  commencing  to 
eat  without  a  suspicion  that  anything  was 
out  of  the  way,  when  Mr.  Thompson 
gently  said: 

"Mr.  Bnllantyne.  at  our  table  we  always 
return  thanks  for  the  fo  d.  Not  only  does 
it  seem  proper,  but  it  keeps  the  children 
in  mind  of  some  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  to  them.  Daniel  was  broiight  up  in 
that  way.  I  should  have  thought  that  he 
would  have  mentioned  the  matter." 

"Every  man  to  his  own  notions,  neigh- 
bor. If  you  want  ter  spsak  yer  piece  I 
ain't  got  no  ser'ous  objections.  I  don't 
take  no  part  in  sich  things  myself.  Mos' 
gen'ly  when  preachers  come  'round  they 
pray  some.  My  wife  used  ter  be  purty 
reeligious,  but  she's  gittin'  over  it  lately. 
Ye  see  it  ain't  ez  if  we  wuz  livin'  in  a 
civ'lized  communerty  with   churches  an' 


parsons.  We're  outer  the  reach  o'  them 
things  an'  I  can't  see  but  what  we're  a 
doin'  jist  ez  well.  Preachers  only  strike 
us  every  three  or  four  months,  an'  none 
come  while  the  snow  wuz  bad.  By  the 
way  the  last  two  fellers  wuz  purty  good 
talkers  an'  mighty  entertainin'  to  listen 
ter;  weren't  'fraid  to  work  either.  They 
b'longed  ter  some  new  sec,  over  in  York 
state.  Dan'l,  thar,  an'  my  Mary  wuz 
mighty  tuk  up  with  'em;  been  quite  pious 
ever  sence.  I  don't  know  nothin'  much 
about  'em, but  it  seems  ter  me  thar's  sees, 
enough  already  without  any  new-fangled 
ones,  an'  it's  mos'ly  the  new-fangled  ones 
we  git  in  this  kentry.'' 

Only  the  speaker  himself  failed  to 
notice  the  effect  of  his  remarks,  which 
were  intended  to  be  humorous.  Daniel 
turned  pale;  Mary's  face  flushed;  Mr. 
Thompson  became  stern,  while  his  wife 
seemed  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Hest- 
er's iisually  milil  eyes  blazed  viciously,  as 
no  one  had  ever  seen  them  blaze  before. 
There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  The  old 
man  glanced  about  him  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Thomp- 
son turned  loose  the  vials  of  his  long- 
smouldering  wrath. 

''Well,  I  know  something  about  that 
sect,  and  nothing  good  either.  W^e've 
read  considerable  about  it  in  the  papers, 
and  a  man  just  from' the  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  located  stopped  at  my 
house  about  a  month  ago.  He  didn't  give 
them  a  very  good  name.  He  knew  all 
about  them;  had  seen  their  leader.  Smith, 
and  from  his  statement  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  such  an  insane  set  of  people 
can  exist  in  this  age.  They  have  all  sorts 
of  crazy  notions.  Why,  they  actually  pre- 
tend to  believe  in  the  visitation  of  angels, 
and  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  apostles." 

"Yes,  sir  ee!"  interrupted  Ballantyne, 
glad  at  last  to  have  some  on  his  side. 
"They  say  that  John  the  Baptis  an' 
others,  if  they  ever  lived,  hev  come  back 
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to  arth  agin.  I  ain't  beam  tell  uv  no  res- 
urrection,    flev  you?" 

"This  man,  Smith,  was  a  money  digger, 
and  never  did  an  honest  day's  work  in  his 
life,''  continued  the  first  speaker.  "He 
pretends  to  work  miracles  and  have  reve- 
lations from  heaven,  and  he's  got  out  a 
new  Bible.  He  didn't  write  it  himself — 
is  not  smart  enough  for  that.  So  he 
found  a  man  named  Cow-Cow,  I  forget  his 
name,  to  write  it  for  him.  How  in  the 
world  he  found  so  many  fools  to  follow 
him  I  cannot  tell.  They  say  he  lives  ott' 
of  them.  He  isn't  very  honest  either,  for 
Mr.  Jones  told  me  that  there  are  warrants 
out  for  his  arrest." 

"Yes,  only  the  lowest,  most  ignorant 
class  of  people  have  anything  to  do  with 
him,"  spoke  up  Hester  with  a  spiteful 
glance  at  Mary,  who,  bursting  into  tears. 
fled  from  the  kitchen. 

"Father,"  said  Daniel  quietly,  "if  you 
will  let  me — " 

"Silence,  my  son!  I  am  your  father  yet 
and  will  be  obeyed.  Yoii  have  not  men- 
tioned this  matter  in  your  last  letters  and 
we  hoped  that  you  had  given  up  your 
ridiculous  ideas.     Not  a  word!  I  forbid 


you  to  mention  the  siibject  again  or  to  at- 
tend any  of  the  meetings  of  this  people. 
If  you  do,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  tell  you  this;  it  pains  me  more 
than  it  does  yoii,  there  will  have  to  be  an 
understanding  between  us.  Can't  you 
see,  my  boy,  how  you  have  disgraced  your 
parents,  and  how  this  course,  these  asso- 
ciates will  ruin'  your  reputation — to  say 
nothing  of  the  eternity  that  is  before  you?'' 
and  the  father  spoke  with  all  the  anger 
gone  from  his  voice,  in  such  a  tone  of  sad- 
ness that  no  one  could  make  reply,  and 
the  noonday  meal  was  left  almost  un- 
tasted. 

After  dinner  the  mother  took  Daniel 
apart.  Long  and  earnestly  she  pleaded 
with  him.  To  his  testimony  she  would 
not  listen.  Her  mission  now  was  to  con- 
vert him  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 
Finally  the  young  man  arose,  saying: 

"Mother,  dear,  when  the  time  comes  to 
decide,  I  know  what  my  choice  must  be," 
and  as  he  left  the  room  Mrs.  Thompson, 
poor  honest  soiil,  closed  the  door  and 
knelt  by  a  chair,  while  bitter  tears  ming- 
led with  her  prayers  for  her  oldest  son. 
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If  I  can  live 
To  make  some  pale  face  brighter,  and  to  give 
A  second  lustre  to  some  tear-dimmed  eye, 

Or  e'en  impart 
One    throb  of  comfort  to  an  aching  heart, 
Or  cheer  some  wayworn  soul  in  passing  by: 

If  t  can  lend 
A  strong  hand  to  the  fallen,  or  ;iefend 
The  right  against  a  single  envious  strain, 
My  life,  though  bare 


Perhaps  of  much  that  seemf  th  dear  and  fair 
To  us  of  earth,  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  purest  joy, 
Most  near  to  heaven,  far  from  earth's  alloy. 
Is  bidding  cloud  give  way  to  sun  and  shine; 

And  'twill  be  well 
If  on  that  day  of  days  the  angels  tell 
Of  me,  "She  did  her  best  for  one  of  Thine." 

Success. 


Words  by  J.   H    Ward. 
Moderato. 


THE    GREAT    QUESTION. 

Mujic  by  Tracy  Y.  Cannon, 
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1.        Is        it    true  that         I    am     a        sojourn  -  er    here,  Tliat  this  life's  a        prelude     to      a 
3.        Could  we  un  -  derstand  what  the   £u  -  ture   life      is.      Perhaps     we  would  not   be        con- 
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hap  -  pi  -  er    sphere?  Then  tell  me,   O      Father,  from  whence  I  am  come,  And  why  am      I 
tented     with    this.    Our  hearts  would  be  lured  by  the   rapturous    view,  And  we'd  wish  to 
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here,        and  where  is     my     home.  2.  Are  you  watching  the    work  you  have  giv'n  me     to 
go  hence,  if       we   on  -  ly      knew.  4.        As        wander  -  ers    here        we        oft  walk     a- 
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do?  And  when  it    is        done  shall  I  come  back  to  you?  The  more  earnest  my 

lone,        But  there,    o  -  ver  there,     we  shall  know  as  we're    known.  Ev  -  o  -  lu  -  tion's  a 
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toil    will  it     sooner      be    done— Enter    in  -  to    my  rest  and  the  vie  -  to  -  ry  won? 

law  that  is  stamped  on  the  soul.  And  the  good  will  progress  while  the  ages    shall        roll. 
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Edited  by  Donnette  Smith  Kesier  and  Rebecca  Morris 


FOURTH    SUNDAY,  AUGUST  27TH,   19OS. 

1.  Song. 

Given  for  Thirty-Fifth  Sunday. 

2.  Hymn. 

'God,  our  Father,  made  the  night." 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Tithes. 

Do  any  of  you  little  children  ever  have 
money  of  your  own?  What  do  you  do 
with  it?  (Let  a  few  tell.)  Well,  do  you 
pay    your  tithing   out   of    your    money? 

Last  Sunday  I  told  you  who  paid  for 
the  care  of  our  streets,  city  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.  Who  does  pay  for  these  things? 
(If  you  live  in  the  city  enumerate  the 
many  things  that  are  paid  for  by  our 
parents,  there  are  paved  streets,  sidewalks, 
fire  departments  which  protect  our  homes, 
city  and  county  building,  and  so  on.) 
Our  parents  all  help,  they  pay  taxes,  or 
some  of  their  money.  Do  any  of  you  lit- 
tle children  know  what  tithing  is?.  Tith- 
ing is  what  we  give  to  the  Lord.  If  you 
have  ten  pennies  you  ought  to  give  one  of 
them  to  our  bishop  for  tithing  to  the  Lord. 
If  you  planted  a  little  garden  of  potatoes 
and  ten  of  them  grew,  you  could  keep 
nine,  but  one  you  should  take  to  the  tith- 
ing office  for  tithing.  (Illustrate  the 
numbers  by  the  fingers.)  The  Lord  does 
not  ask  much.  He  only  wants  one  out 
of  your  ten  nickels,  potatoes,  etc.  The 
farmers  who  raise  vegetables,  hay,  fruit 
and  other  things,  should  take  one  tenth 
of  it  to  the  tithing  office.  Do  you  know 
what  the  bishop  does  whenever  any  one 
pays  their  tithing?  He  writes  their 
name  down  in  a  large  book  and  tells  ji^st 
what  they  gave  to  the  Lord.     If  the  peo- 


ple should  not  pay  their  tithing  it  would 
be  very  bad  for  us.  For  then  we  would 
not  have  this  nice  meeting  house  nor  the 
Tabernacle,  nor  the  beautiful  temples  in 
which  we  could  worship  the  Lord.  You 
ask  your  mothers  and  fathers  when  yoii 
go  home  if  they  always  remember  to  pay 
their  tithing,  for  if  they  do  the  Lord  will 
bless  them  more  and  all  the  time.  You, 
too,  must  pay  your  tithing,  no  matter  how 
little  you  have,  remember  that  one  small 
part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Lord. 

(Story  from  the  diary  of  a  pioneer.) 
Whea  the  pioneers  first  came  here  they 
had  a  very  hard  time  to  get  along.  There 
were  no  stores  in  which  to  buy  food,  no 
trains  nor  houses,  so  they  had  to  work 
very  hard  to  live.  After  a  short  time 
some  houses  were  built,  and  vegetables 
were  planted  and  the  people  began  to 
have  a  little  more  to  eat.  Then  a  number 
of  the  fathers  were  called  to  go  on  mis- 
sions to  preach  about  the  teachings  of 
God.  They  had  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  and  go  away  sometimes  without 
any  money.  There  was  one  pioneer  who 
was  called  to  go  to  India,  on  a  mission. 
He  wanted  to  go,  bxit  did  not  know  how 
he  could,  for  he  had  no  money  and  had  a 
wife  and  four  little  children  who  had  to 
have  food.  At  last  the  good  wife  said, 
"You  go,  and  I  will  get  on  all  right  for 
the  Lord  will  bless  me  and  help  me;"  so 
he  went.  The  wife  worked  so  very  hard 
to  get  food  for  her  little  ones.  At  last  she 
got  sick  and  then  could  not  work.  The 
little  ones  were  hungry  and  cold  she  knew 
that  something  must  be  done.  She  had 
one  little  pig  which  had  been  the  pet  of 
the  children;  it  was  not  very  large,  but 
she  thought  perhaps  it  could  be  sold  for 
a  little   money;  besides,   if  she  could  not 
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sell  it  they  could  have  it  to  eat.  So  she 
had  it  killed,  although  tlie  children  felt 
very  badly  about  it;  and  when  it  was 
ready  she  took  one  part  of  it  to  the  tith- 
ing office  for  her  tithing.  Then  she  took 
half  of  what  was  left  and  sold  it  for  some 
coal  and  tlour  so  her  children  could  be 
kept  warm  and  have  bread.  The  piece  of 
pig,  or  pork,  as  it  was  called,  was  put  in 
salt  water  so  it  would  keep.  Every  time 
the  good  wife  went  to  get  some  of  the 
pork  to  cook,  she  thought  how  large  a 
piece  there  is  left,  it  does  not  seem  to  get 
smaller  at  all.  Time  and  time  again  she 
went  to  the  barrel  and  each  time  she 
thought  it  would  surely  be  the  last  piece 
of  pork,  but  it  wasn't;  for  it  lasted  and 
lasted  such  a  long  time.  She  could  not 
understand  it  at  all.  By  and  by  she  told 
how  long  the  meat  had  lasted  and  the 
bishop  said  to  her,  "My  good  sister,  it  is 
the  Lord  who  is  blessing  you  with  food 
for  you  did  not  forget  to  give  your  tith- 
ing to  Him  when  you  had  so  very  little." 
And  always  that  good  pioneer  paid  her 
tithing  and  shu  never  suffered  for  food  or 
coal,  and  she  was  well  and  her  children 
were  well.  (If  necessary  explain  who  the 
pioneers  were.) 

6.  Rest   Exercise. 

Given  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
July  15. 

7.  Story. 

The  King's  birthday.  (Adapted.) 
Little  Ralph  and  his  mother  came  from 
their  home  in  the  country  one  bright 
summer  day,  because  all  the  city  was  go- 
ing to  be  gay  and  happy,  for  it  was  the 
king's  birthday  and  he  was  going  to  ride 
his  fine  gray  horse,  so  that  all  could  see 
him. 

On  the  way  to  the  city,  little  Ralph 
gathered  so  many  pretty  flowers  for  his 
king.  There  were  daisies  and  marigolds, 
and  pinks  and  blue  bells  and  such  lovely 
violets. 


They  walked  such  a  long  way;  at  times 
Ralph's  feet  were  so  tired,  he  thought  he 
could  go  no  further,  then  he  thought  of 
his  king,  and  holding  the  flowers  tighter 
he  would  trudge  on  at  his  mother's  side- 
Very  of  ten  he  would  open  his  pretty  blue 
eyes  wider  to  see  if  the  king  was  coming. 
As  they  drew  nearer  to  the  great  city 
Ralph  wished  more  and  more  that  his 
father  could  be  with  them  instead  of  at 
work  in  the  hot  cornfields.  There  were  so 
many  things  to  see  he  wished  his  father 
could  see  them  too. 

Oh,  there  were  so  many  people  in  the 
city,  all  waiting  to  see  the  king.  At  length 
they  heard  the  beating  of  drums  and 
shouts  of  joy,  for  the  king  was  coming. 
All  the  people  hurried  and  called,  '"Long 
live  the  king,  long  live  the  king." 

Ralph's  mother  held  him  high  in  her 
arms  that  he  might  see.  The  king  rode 
slowly  by  on  his  great  gray  horse,  little 
Ralph  (juickly  took  off  his  cap  and  threw 
his  flowers  to  the  king,  and  the  king 
looked  at  the  little  boy  and  bowed  his 
thanks.  After  the  king  had  passed  Ralph 
walked  by  his  mother's  side  so  tired  and 
weary  he  wished  he  was  home.  His 
small  hand  sliijped  from  his  mother's  and 
before  long  he  was  lost  in  the  large 
crowd. 

He  thought  that  he  would  soon  find  his 
mother,that  she  would  surely  come.  But 
all  he  saw  were  strange  faces  about  him, 
and  he  was  so  small  nobody  noticed  him 
at  all. 

He  was  alone  and  sad,  and  big  tears 
rolled  down  his  face  as  he  thought  of  his 
home;  then  he  straightened  up  and 
brushed  away  the  tears,  for  he  was  brave 
and  besides  it  was  the  king's  birthday, 
and  every  o.ie  must  be  glad.  He  trudged 
along  the  beautiful  street  and  looked  up 
at  the  fine  large  houses  with  the  pretty 
gardens  in  front,  he  thought  that  the 
king  must  live  in  them  they  were  so  fine. 
At   last  he  reached   one   that    was  more 
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l3eautiful  than  all  the  rest,  there  were 
tall  steeples  and  doors,  and  such  lovely 
windows.  Many  people  were  coming  out 
of  this  house  and  Ralph  thought  he 
might  find  his  mother  there.  He  watched 
closely,  but  she  did  not  come.  So  very 
quietly  he  went  into  the  house,  up  the 
white  marble  steps,  and  through  the 
handsome  doors  inside  and  there  he  was 
all  alone. 

The  roof  was  so  high,  strong  pillars 
held  it  up,  and  the  floor  was  so  pretty 
and  clean,  and  as  he  looked  on  every  side 
he  saw  windows — beautiful  windows  like 
picture  books — and  when  he  had  seen 
one  he  wanted  to  see  another,  as  you  do 
when  you  are  looking  at  picture  books. 

Some  of  the  windows  had  jewels  and 
crowns  upon  them;  some  had  flowers; 
others  had  lovely  faces;  and  at  last  he 
saw  one  great  window  which  was  difl^er- 
ent  from  the  rest  and  much  more  beauti- 
ful. The  other  windows  were  like  pic- 
tures he  thought,  but  this  was  like  home; 
for  there  were  sheep  and  flowers  and 
pretty  green  grass,  and  a  dear  gentle  man 
who  held  a  little  white  lamb  in  His 
arms, 

When  little  Ralph  looked  at  this  win- 
dow he  crept  very  close  to  it  and  laying 
his  tired  head  on  his  arm  he  sobbed 
himself  to  sleep. 

While  he  slept  the  sunbeams  came 
through  the  window  and  made  bright 
■circles  round  his  head;  and  the  white 
doves  that  lived  in  the  steeple  flow  down 
and  looked  at  him. 

The  doves  liked  to  live  in  the  steeple, 
for  often  they  could  fly  down  and  see  the 
good  man  with  the  lamb  in  His  arms. 
The  doves  cooed  and  cooed,  but  did  not 
wake  the  sleeping  boy,  for  he  was  dream- 
ing a  lovely  dream  about  a  king  who  had 
a  face  like  the  good  man  with  the  lamb 
in  His  arms,  but  who  was  carrying  Ralph 
in  His  arms  instead  of  the  little  white 
lamb,  and  taking  him  to  his  dear  mother; 


just  as  he  dreamed  that  they  had  gotten 
to  his  mother  he  woke  up,  for  he  heard 
someone  nearby  speaking: 

He  listened.  Somebody  was  talking  of 
him  and  he  heard  them  say  very  plainly: 

"Dear  Father  in  heaven,  I  have  lost 
my  little  boy,  I  am  like  Mary  seeking 
for  the  Christ  Child.  For  His  sake  give 
me  my  little  Ralph!" 

Ralph  knew  the  voice,  and  in  an  in- 
stant he  ran  out  crying, 

"Mother!  mother!  here  I  am!" 

And  in  all  the  joy  of  the  king's  birth- 
day there  was  no  one  happier  than  that 
little  boy  who  found  his  mother. 

8     Song. 

In  place  of  the  children's  period  sing 
some  songs  selected  by  the  children. 

9-     Closing  Exercises. 

Prayer,  good  bye  song.     March  out. 

FIRST  SUNDAY.  SEPTEMBER  3RD. 

1.  Song — Selected. 

2.  Hymn— Hill  72. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

4.  Song — Selected. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Review  the  work  of  the  farmer  in  the 
spring,  how  he  prepares  the  ground  for 
seed,  then  the  sowing;  in  order  for  the 
seeds  to  grow  they  must  have  rain  and 
sunshine,  after  the  spring  rains  the  long 
warm  summer  sun  comes  and  helps  the 
seeds  to  ripen.  And  now  the  seeds  have 
grown  until  we  see  the  high  wheat,  corn, 
barley,  etc.  Now  the  wheat  has  grown 
very  high,  what  will  the  farmer  do  to  it? 
What  is  done  with  the  corn  and  hay  too? 
Soon  they  will  get  it  all  down  and  then 
stack  it  up  nice  and  even  to  be  made 
ready  for  winter.  To  the  following  music 
you  and  the  children  can  sing  with 
motions  the  story  of  the  farmer's  work  as 
far  as  cutting  the  wheat.     For  instance, 
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"This  is  the  way  he  ploughs  the  ground 
he  ploughs  the  ground,  he  ploughs  the 
ground,  this  is  the  way  he  ploughs  the 
ground  so  early  in  the  morning." 

Then  sing,  "This  is  the  way  he  sows 
the  seeds,"  etc.,  etc.,  "This  is  the  way  the 
rain  comes  down,"  etc.,  etc.,  "to  help  the 
seeds  to  grow."  "This  is  the  way  the  sun 
shines  down,"  etc.,  "to  help  the  seeds  to 
grow."  "This  is  the  way  the  seeds  do 
grow,"  etc.,  "so  early  in  the  morning."' 
You  can  give  simple  motions  with  each 
thought. 

9-     Bible   Lesson. 

For  the  teachers:  (Read  Word  of  Wis- 
dom, Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Section 
89).  The  Word  of  Wisdom  as  given  in 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  coiild  not  be 
given  word  by  word  to  the  little  children 
for  there  is  much  that  they  could  not 
comprehend.  Nevertheless  we  can  teach 
them  the  ultimate  truth  and  wisdom  of  it 
There  are  to  day  many  large  girls  and  boys 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  men  and  women 
who  do  not  know  what  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom is.  They,  if  asked,  no  doubt,  would 
say  it  meant  not  to  smoke  nor  drink  tea, 
coffee  or  alcoholic  drinks.  That  is  very 
true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  man  might  ab- 
stain from  all  those  things  and  still  be 
breaking  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  man  in 
the  days  of  our  Prophet  who  tested  the 
Word  of  Wisdom.  He  stopped  smoking, 
drinking  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  thought  that 
he  would  be  blessed  greatly.  So  he  under- 
took a  long  weary  walk  through  the  hot 
sun  and  over  the  scarcely  populated 
prairie  to  reach  the  Prophet.  He  reached 
there  fatigued  and  exhausted  and  when  the 
Prophet  heard  of  his  desire  of  testing  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  by  so  doing,  he  turned 
to  him  and  asked  if  what  he  had  done  was 
wisdom. 

Remember  you  are  to  teach    the  little 
ones  to  use  wisdom.     In  order  for  their 


little  bodies  to  grow  and  be  healthy  they 
must  be  well  cared  for.  We  must  all 
learn  to  be  temperate  in  all  things.  The 
meaning  of  the  covenant  is  for  you  to  use 
wisdom  in  all  things. 

For  the  children: 

Who  knows  what  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
is?  (Here  you  may  get  many  answers  but 
most  likely  the  children  will  be  at  a  loss 
what  to  say.) 

Well  a  long  time  ago  when  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  was  living,  the  Lord  told 
him  just  how  we  should  take  care  of  our 
bodies.  In  order  to  have  anything  nice 
we  always  must  take  good  care  of  it.  If 
you  left  your  playthings  lying  about  and 
never  put  them  in  their  proper  place  you 
would  soon  find  that  they  would  be  gone. 
So  when  our  Heavenly  Father  sent  us 
here  on  earth  to  live  He  wanted  us  to  do 
the  best  things  we  could  for  ourselves. 
And  if  we  want  to  grow  large  and  strong 
we  must  take  care  of  our  bodies.  The 
Lord  told  the  Prophet  Josejjh  what  we 
should  do.  We  must  be  clean  and  pure 
and  eat  food  that  is  good  for  us.  It  is 
not  good  for  us  to  drink  or  eat  things 
that  are  hot  for  they  will  burn  us  and 
when  anything  is  burned  badly  it  can  not 
grow.  We  should  not  eat  fruit  or  vege- 
tables before  they  are  ripe,  we  should  not 
eat  meat  in  the  warm  weather  or  eat  too 
much  of  it  at  any  time  for  it  is  not  good 
for  us.  And  then  there  is  another  thing 
for  us  always  to  remember  that  we  must 
not  eat  too  much  of  anything;  if  we  put  too 
much  food  in  our  stomachs  we  shall  soon 
feel  sick,  and  our  stomachs  will  get  so  weak 
that  we  won't  be  able  to  be  strong.  And 
the  Lord  said  He  would  help  us  to  grow 
strong  if  we  would  just  be  careful  with 
oxw  bodies,  and  rest  them  enough  and 
give  them  work  enough  and  eat  good  food 
and  drink  only  things  that  we  should. 

Story:     Review   briefly    the    story   of 
Daniel  given  in  the  Juvenile,  May  loth. 
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After  telling  the  story  briefly  of  how 
Daniel  was  saved  from  the  lions,  you  can 
add  the  following  to  the  story  connecting 
with  the  thought  in  the  talk  on  the  Word 
of  Wisdom. 

When  Daniel  was  a  small  boy  the  king 
sent  out  for  a  number  of  children  to  be 
brought  to  his  house  where  they  could 
grow  up  to  be  his  servants.  Daniel  was 
taken  there  with  other  children  to  live. 
The  king  told  his  servants  to  feed  the 
children  on  meat  and  wine  so  they  would 
grow  large  and  strong.  But  Daniel  re- 
fused to  eat  the  meat  and  drink  the  wine ; 
he  told  the  prince  that  meat  and  wine 
were  not  good  for  them  and  that  he  would 
grow  stronger  on  other  food.  The  prince 
said  he  would  try  them  for  ten  days,  there 
were  three  other  boys  who  also  thought 
as  Daniel.  So  for  ten  days  they  ate  good 
plain  food  and  the  other  children  ate 
meat  and  wine.  At  the  end  of  ten  days 
the  children  were  all  taken  before  the 
king,  and  he  saw  that  Daniel  and  the 
other  three  children  looked  fatter  and 
better  than  all  the  other  children  so  he 
said  that  they  must  eat  no  more  meat  nor 
drink  any  more  wine  but  instead  eat  veg- 
etables and  drink  water.  As  the  children 
grew  Daniel  and  the  other  three  grew 
stronger  than  all  and  the  Lord  did  as  He 
said  he  would  if  they  would  take  care  of 
their  bodies.  He  made  them  very  wise 
and  helped  them  to  be  large  fine  men. 
And  He  will  help  all  of  you  children  just 


as  he  did  Daniel  if  you  take  good  care  of 
the  bodies  that  the  Lord  has  given  you. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Give  the  following  finger  play.  Have 
the  children  make  a  dove  cote  by  putting 
all  the  finger  tips  together  slanting  off  to- 
ward the  wrists,  have  the  thumbs  togeth- 
er for  the  door.  Then  open  the  door  and 
play  all  the  fingers  are  little  white  doves 
flying  about  in  the  bright  sunshine,  then 
all  fly  back  to  the  dove  cote  again  where 
they  all  softly  sing  coo,  coo,  coo,  etc.,  etc. 
While  playing  this  the  children  sit  still  or 
stand  as  you  desire.  You  had  better  sing 
over  the  song  once  or  twice  to  them,  letting 
them  play  it,  then  teach  them  the  words. 

Open  the  dove  cote  door  my  dear; 

Your  little  white  doves  are  up  first  I  fear, 
Away  they  fly  to  the  old  oak  tree, 

Where  little  white  pigeons  are  glad  to  be.  Coo! 
cool 
Where  little  white  pigeons  are  glad  to  be. 

(Now  sing  coo,  coo,  etc.,  softly.  Music 
I  Smith  59.) 

8.  Story. 

Select  one  of  the  shorter  ones  before 
given. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Prayer. 

March  out  singing  the  song  given  in 
Juvenile,  Feb.  15th.  "We  are  little 
soldier  men,"  etc. 
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LIFE  SAVED  BY  DESPISED  THINGS. 


Off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  a 
terrific  storm  was  raging.  In  sight  of  land 
a  vessel  struck  upon  a  rock  and  was  cer- 
tain to  sink.  No  lifeboat  could  reach 
them  from  the  land.  No  human  being  in 
such  a  storm  could  get  to  shore.  In  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  were  a  number  of  pigs. 
The  captain  ordered  ropes  to  be  secured 
to  them  and  then   to  throw  them  over- 


board. They  at  once  swam  to  the  shore 
where  strong  men  seized  the  ropes  they 
bore.  A  line  of  communication  was  thus 
established  and  every  one  of  the  endanger- 
ed crew  saved.  The  life-line  bearers  were 
only  pigs  seeking  their  own  lives  and  lib- 
erties; btit  they  broiight  together  the 
ones  who  were  perishing  and  the  ones 
who  were  so  eager  to  save. — Selected. 
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THE  BOY    SHOEMAKER    OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XIII. 
Dreadful  and  dark  is  the  day  whose  course 

To  youth  brings  evil  chance! 
Why  may  i.ot  wisdom  stay  its  force, 

Nor  let  its  wiles  advance? 
Nay,  if  but  good  our  lives  might  till, 

Where  should  we  learn  to  conquer  ill? 

Something  in  the  Trap — Ted  Gets  Badly  Hurt. 


I'^^T  was  daylight,  save  that  a  blincl- 
J[  ing  snow  storm  darkened  the 
r^S  wintry  morning,  when  Carl  and 
u^mI  Jem  awoke  and  jumped  quickly 
out  of  bed.  Ted  and  Digit  still  slept 
peacefully  on,  rolling  the  bed  clothes 
more  tightly  around  them  as  they  were 
partially  awakened  by  the  noise  of  Carl 
hammering  on  a  boot  stool  and  Jem  kind- 
ling a  tire. 

Presently  Jem  ran  out  with  the  ashes 
he  had  scraped  from  the  stove  and  also  a 
bucket  of  feed  for  the  chickens. 

As  he  opened  the  chicken  house  door 
and  emptied  the  breakfast  he  had  brought 
for  the  fowls  into  their  pans,  and  then 
scattered  the  ashes  about  on  the  floor, 
a  low,  whining  noise  from  behind  the 
house  attracted  his  atteniion.  Wonder- 
ingly  he  stepped  out  and  peeped  cautious- 
ly around  the  corner,  where  the  trap  had 
been  securely  fastened  to  a  heavy  piece 
of  timber. 

There,  sure  enough,  was  a  beautiful 
black   and  white   animal,    standing  and 


shiveriDg  over  the  trap,  in  which  one  of 
its  front  feet  was  tightly  pinned.  Jem 
stood  and  peeptd  at  the  poor,  captured 
creature  for  a  moment,  but  the  whining 
increased,  and  the  pleading,  anxious  look 
which  the  eyes  of  the  beast  turned  upon 
him,  so  moved  the  boy's  tender  heart  that 
he  ran  forward  and  immediately  released 
it  from  the  trap. 

"Poor  little  doggie!"  said  Jem,  holding 
the  injured  and  benumbed  foot  in  one 
hand  and  caressing  the  wet,  curly  head 
with  the  other. 

The  young  dog,  for  it  was  nothing  more 
or  less  that  the  trap  had  caught,  was  thor- 
oughly subdued  by  the  long  and  painful 
imprisonment  which  he  had  endured. 
And  not  only  was  he  perfectly  docile,  but 
with  all  the  intelligence  that  a  human 
child  might  have  manifested,  he  tried  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  Jem's  kind 
sympathy  by  sobbing  and  whining  and 
licking  the  hands  which  were  fondling 
him. 

"So  it  was  you,  doggie,  that  stole  our 
eggs!  How  did  you  get  into  the  house, 
I  wonder?"  continued  Jem.  Then  he  re- 
membered a  short  chinking  had  dropped 
out,  just  below  the  window.  How  was  it, 
he  wondered  now,  that  neither  he  nor 
Carl  had  ever  thought  to  stop  up  that 
hole?  He  went  at  once  and  nailed  a 
board  over  it  before  going  into  the 
house. 


OUR  "LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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The  gratehil  dog  followed  Jem  about 
already,  wagging  his  tail,  and  trying  to 
assure  his  new  friend  that  he  would  never 
again  be  guilty  of  a  mean  thing  like 
sucking  eggs.  And  he  never  was.  The 
severe  lesson  he  had  gone  through  proved 
sufficient  to  entirely  cure  him  of  his  one 
bad  habit. 

"I'll  keep  you,  doggie,  for  my  own,  if 
Carl  doesn't  care,  and  if  you  will  stay 
with  us,"  said  Jem,  stooping  and  patting 
the  fine  little  fellow  as  together  they 
went  to  the  house,  "and  I'll  doctor  your 
sore  foot  and  make  it  well." 

The  dog  limped,  or  else  held  the  in- 
jured foot  up  from  the  ground  en- 
tirely. 

"It's  done!  It's  done!"  cried  Jem 
flinging  the  front  door  wide  open,  and 
rushing  in  followed  by  the  dog.  "The 
trap  caught  the  thief,  and  I  found  him,, 
see!" 

Jem  might  have  gone  on  explaining, 
but  that  Teddy,  springing  from  his  bed, 
and  rushing  at  his  brother,  without  even 
waiting  to  get  into  his  clothes,exclaimed, 
"Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  meddle  with  that 
trap  again?  take  that!"  and  with  a  heavy 
blow  from  his  fist,  he  knocked  poor  Jem- 
my sprawling  upon  the  floor. 

At  this,  Carl  sprang  from  the  bench, 
where  he  was  at  work,  and  bounded  to 
Ted,  calling  out  vehemently, 

"Take  care,  Ted,  I  have  promised  to 
stand  by  Jem,  and  I'll  do  it!" 

"You  can  lay  by  him,  too,  if  you  want 
too,"  bawled  Ted  doubling  up  his  fists 
and  turning  fiercely  toward  Carl.  But 
instead  of  striking  his  benefactor,  he 
turned  again  and  bent  over  Jem,  clutch- 
ing at  him  with  both  hands  as  if  to  shake 
him  to  pieces. 

Seizing  the  opportunity,  Carl  pushed 
Ted's  stooping  form  so  suddenly,  and 
with  such  force  as  to  send  him  flying 
head  over  heels,  sommersaulting  over 
Jem's   body  and  through  the  open  door- 


way, out  onto  the  hard,  frozen  ground  be- 
yond the  doorstep. 

"Get  up,  Jem,  and  help  defend  your- 
self!" cried  Carl  rushing  to  the  door  with 
tightly  clenched  fists.  Jem  followed 
quickly,  and  the  two  boys  were  better 
prepared  for  a  double  defense  than  for 
the  sight  which  met  their  eyes. 

Instead  of  up  and  coming  at  them,  Ted 
lay  motionless,  and  evidently  senseless, 
in  a  heap  uj  on  the  ground,  and  presently 
they  saw  with  horror  that  blood  was 
oozing  from  a  wound  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  caused  by  striking  an  iron  foot- 
scraper. 

"Oh  mercy,  mercy!"  screamed  Carl. 
"Get  up,  Digit,  and  come  and  help  us — 
I  have  hurt  Ted —  oh,  T  don't  know  how 
badly!  maybe  he's  dead  or  will  die!  Come, 
Digit,  oh  do  come  and  help  us!" 

(to  be  continued.) 


THE   LETTER-BOX. 
A  Visit  to  the  Apex  Mine, 

St.  George,  Utah. 
Last  summer  I  went  to  visit  the  Apex 
mine,  and  I  stayed  with  my  Aunt  Emma 
there  for  two  weeks.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  was  ever  away  from  home  to  stay 
over  night,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days  I  was  so  lonesome  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  crying.  After  that  I  had  a 
good  time.  The  squirrels  were  so  tame 
they  would  come  in  the  house  and  eat 
crumbs  off  the  fioor  .v'hile  we  were  eating 
dinner.  I  gathered  pine  gum,  and  some- 
times I  found  a  ripe  pine-nut  burr. 
LuciNDA  J.  Atkin, 

Aged  ten  years. 

Prayer  and  Good  Nursing. 

Bonanza  Bar. 
We   came  from  Utah  to  Idaho  about 
eight  years  ago   last  winter.      Our  little 
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two  months  old  baby  was  awful  sick  with 
blood  poisotiitii;.  Tho  doctor  said  she 
could  not  live.  But  our  grandma  Sum- 
merville  came  and  stayed  with  lis  and 
helped  us  nurse  her,  and  we  called  in  the 
Elders  and  had  her  administered  to,  and 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  she  was 
healed. 

I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Lizzie  May. 

Where  is  Bonanza  Bar,  and  what  sort 
of  a  place  is  it?  Will  Lizzie  or  some 
other  child  from  there  please  tell  us?. — 
[Ed] 


Two  Letters  from  Hibbard,  Idaho. 

The  place  ]  live  in  is  four  miles  from 
Hexburg.  We  can  see  the  sugar  factory 
from  here.  I  have  been  living  at  St. 
Anthony  with  my  father,  he  works  on  the 
railroad  there.  There  were  four  bears 
{two  black  and  two  brown)  four  moimtain 
lions,  an  alligator  and  four  alligator  eggs 
shipped  from  St.  Anthony.  The  eggs 
were  pretty.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Pearl  Bean. 


I  write  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
place  where  I  live.  It  is  about  six  miles 
from  Sugar  City.  The  place  is  named 
after  our  Bishop,  Brother  Hibbard.  All 
the  people  here  are  farmers.  We  have 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  horses  and  one  dog. 
I  am  a  Mormon  girl  eight  years  old. 

Ada  M.  Bean. 


Plenty  of   Fruit  Raised. 

COLONIA    JU.AEEZ,  ChIH,    MeXICO. 

I  have  been  interested  in  reading  the 
little  letters  in  t!  e  Juvenile  Instkuctor 
so  I  will  write  oc  ■  -  too.  I  live  away  down 
in  old  Mexico,  in  he  little  town  of  Juarez. 
There  are  lots  oi    fruit  raised  here.     My 


day  school  teacher's  name  is  Miss  Kate 
Spillsbury.  My  papa  has  been  on  two 
missions.  He  is  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  academy,  and  he  is  also  one  of  the 
teachers  in  our  Sunday  School.  I  am 
nine  years  old. 

Tessie  Romney. 


Provo,  Utah. 

Dear  Eema: — I  think  I  have  guessed 
your  charade  right.  The  name  is 
"George  Washington." 

2,  4,  8,  12,  5,  6,  "orange"  is  fruit. 

16,  15,  14,  6,  9,  "notes,"  a  part  in 
music. 

10,  8,  12,  13,  "hang,"  to  suspend. 

9,  14,  11, 12,  1,  "sting,"  to  hurt. 

7,  4,  11,  14,  6,  "write,"  we  learn  at 
school. 

2,  8,  14,  "eat,"  what  everybody  does. 

Now  I  have  guessed  one  charade,  I  will 
see  who  can  guess  mine. 

CHARADE. 

I  am  composed  of  twelve  letters.  My 
7,  4,  2,  3,  11  is  something  that  most  of 
your  fathers  own.  My  3,  6,  1,  6,  what 
we  usually  have  at  Christmas.  9,  8,  10, 
12,  was  the  name  of  my  little  dog. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  Utah 
writer. 

Merl  Snyder. 
Age  11  years. 


While  a  number  of  children  sent  an- 
swers to  Erma's  charade,  Merl  Snyder's  is 
the  best  received.  Some  who  made  mis- 
takes can  see  by  Merl's  answer  where 
they  failed.  In  guessing  charades  the 
right  letters  as  well  as  the  right  number 
of  letters  must  be  made  sure  of.  Merl 
also  sent  a  complete  answer  to  her  own 
charade,  which  is  the  correct  way  of 
doing. 

Ed. 


THE  EYESIGHT 

ITS  HATDRE'S  MOST  PRECIOUS  GIFT 
ITS  LOSS  MEANS  LIVING  DEATH 


Great  care  should  always  be  taken  to  preserve 
it.     Careful  optical  service  is  what  you  need. 

That's  the  kind  we  give.     We  keep  clear,  accurately  ground  lenses.      Warranted 

to  give  satisfaction  when  we  fit  them.     Examination  free. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS,    jewelers  and  opticians.  26  Mam  st. 
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BeDDett  Glass  &Paitit  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY. 

For  what  informatioB 
70U  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  buBinasa. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SflTISFflCTION. 


Take  the 


OR^^?!!,, 


For 
Nortb  Pacific 
Coast  Points: 

Portland  Spokane 

Seattle  Tacoma 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIN  SERYICE 

SALT  LAKE  AND  PORTLAND 

T.M.SOHTTHAOHEB     D.E.BUBLBT     D.SSPBHOKB 

Traffic  Manager        G.F.&T.A.       A.O.P.&TA. 
STIUT  I.RKB  CITV,  UTKH 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY  &  R.  R.  ACC0UNTIN6 

$50.00  to  f  100.00  per  month  salary  assured 
our  graduates  under  bond.  You  don't  pay 
us  until  you  have  a  position.  Largest  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  schools  in  America.  En- 
dorsed by  all  railway  officials.  Operators 
always  in  demand.  Ladies  also  admitted. 
Write  for  catalogue. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY 

Cincinnati,  O..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  La, 
Crosse,  Wis.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  San  Franclsco,Cal. 


MOTHER'S  FRIEND 

WAISTS  AT  COST. 

For  one  week  we  will  offer  our  entire  line 
of  Mother's  Friend  Boys'  Shirt  Waists  at 
cost:  in  plain  and  assorted  colors, laundered 
and  unlaundered. 
Boys'  unlaundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  35  Cts.,  vortli  60  Cts. 

Boys'  laundered,  fine,  strong  Shirt  Waists 

at  46  Cts.,  vorth  75  Cts. 

Summer  Underwear,  Hosiery    and   Men's 
Furnishings  at  low  prices. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


Se  MAIN  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  City 


FREEI 


Yfrite  How  to  Obtain  one 
of  onr  CLOCK  BANKS  Free 


Clayton  Music  Co. 

Leading  Mnsic  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake.  City.Utah 
Jos.  J.  Daynes,  Jr-  Manager. 


To  the  Hon.  Members  of  School  Boards,  Everywhere 


Gentlemen: — We  sell  the  celebrated 
Andrews  School  Desks,  and  other  cheaper 
grades.  We  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  wants  of  school  people.  Teachers' 
Desks,  Tablet  Arm  Settees,  Maps, 
Green  and  Black  Hyloplate  Blackboards, 
Clocks,  Globes,  Bells,  Erasers,  Chalk,  etc., 
etc.  Send  us  correct  seating  plans  and  we 
will  submit  lowest  estimates  of  cost  on 
School  Furniture,  Opera  Chairs,  Church 
Seating,  Etc. 


:? 


H.  DINWOODEY  FURNITURE  GO. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  etop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Benton,  Gen.  Agt. 


TDe  B6SI  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintic,  Provo, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate points. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


E.W.eiLLEn.G.P.A. 
Lo*  Angeles. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Salt  Lake  Cit)'. 


f\  Journeu 

AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

including  a  trip  lo  tlie 

§T.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION. 


A  VERY  INTERESTING 
BOOK  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
POSTPAID  75  CENTS. 
SEND  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


DESEEET  SOJIDAY  SGHOOIt  MM- 


